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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Srens that the end of the session is drawing near haye long been 
visible, but now they rapidly thicken around us. There is a 


| instated by some judicial tribunal. 


slackness in the tissue of debates ; a disposition to object to every- | 





thing in the shape of work—unless it be that which is deemed 
necessary in Downing Street and the Palace of Westminster ; and 
it is in this period, when everybody is tired of everything, that 
the India Bill will fall into the hands of the Lords. 

For it has now passed the Commons. Based on the half-dozen 
resolutions which occupied the House of Commons for so many 
weeks, the original India Bill (No. 3) was read a first time on 
the 17th of June. It was considered decent that a few days 
should elapse between the first and second reading, which took 
place on the 25th of June; but the Bill which passed the House 
of Commons on Thursday night is not the Bill which was intro- 
duced on the 17th of June. No sooner had it appeared in Par- 
liament, rough from the hands of the draftsman, than it was 
subjected by its responsible authors to a revision which left hardly 
one half of the clauses as originally drawn. The Government 
sat at the receipt of suggestions, in Committee of the whole House. 
The details were altered, realtered, and again altered—amended 
as the phrase goes; the Government in fact set itself the task of 
finding out what the majority, available at this season, would 
pass, found it out, adopted it, and carried it. Lord Palmerston 
vainly endeavoured to interpolate some of his original proposals, 
Mr. Bright generally assisting. Lord John Russell also tried his 
hand at Indian legislation; but the failure of Lord John was 
only less conspicuous than the many failures of Lord Palmerston, 
the leader who once exulted in a majority of hundreds, Mr. 
Gladstone was more successful, and carried his proposal for limit- 
ing the prerogative of declaring war and making peace by requir- 
ing the sanction of Parliament in any case where her Majesty’s 
forces in India are employed beyond its frontier. 
out of Committee confessedly a piece of experimental patchwork, 
a mere substitute for legislation, a specimen, costly we fear, of 
that admirable broth which was produced by a too numerous se- 
lect committee of cooks. Their general concord on the passing of 
the bill is very edifying, and so were the cheers of the happy 
family at length released from the drudgery of Indian legislation. 

Lord Lucan’s supplement to the Oaths Bill of the Commons 
has made but languid progress in the House of Lords. When 
scrutinized in Committee, the critical sagacity of Lord Lyndhurst 
enabled him to detect numerous flaws, which he said must have 
been the work of a professional journeyman paid by the piece. 
The consequence was, that the bill had to be committed pro 
Jorma, in order to be amended. With the view of consoling his 
alarmed followers, Lord Derby took pains to show how com- 
pletely he and his friends had washed their hands of the whole 
affair, and had thrown upon the House of Commons the onus of 
admitting the enemies of Christianity into Parliament. He cha- 
ritably expressed a hope that the country and the House of 
Commons would see the error of their ways, and after a session 
or two refuse to pass a resolution admitting the Jews. So much 
for the Tory claim to the credit of having effected this paltry 
compromise. 

In other respects, the more prominent business performed by 
Parliament does not challenge much attention. The Medical 
Reform Bill has advanced another stage towards the House of 


The Bill came | 


Unstampep 8d, 
Srampep .. 94, 





Lords, where it seems likely to arrive at the fag end of the 
session. The bill reforming the Scotch Universities has passed 
the House of Commons, and is now in the House of Lords, where 
it will probably meet with but little opposition. Our academical 
reformers should complete their circuit by taking up the Irish 
Universities next session. Mr. M‘Mahon has obtained the assent 
of the House to the principle of a Bill intended to enable a second 
trial to take place in criminal cases where the verdict of the jury 
is open to grave doubts, or where the innocence of an accused 
person has become known after his conviction. It is a discredit 
to our legislators that no substitute has been provided for the 
ry, as the agent of the 


antiquated functions of the Home Seer 
A pardon is 


Crown in the exercise of the prerogative of mercy. 


| no merey to an innocent man; and he ought to be formally re- 


But Mr. M‘Mahon’s Bill was 
drawn with too sweeping a pen, and came on too late in the 
session for success > and it is now to be shelv: d. A bill to con- 
stitute a new colony—-‘* New Caledonia”’—out of the gold- 
mining district of British Oregon, has been read a second time. 
The bill has become necessary in consequence of the rush of 
miners from California up the Fraser river. 


While our Liberals have been making another fruitless effort 
to unite, the Tory courtship of Young Ireland has made such 
wonderful progress that even Dr. M‘Ilale has notified his ad- 
hesion to the Government in a letter to Lord Derby. It must be 
consoling to Lord Derby, once so beloved by the Irish as Lord 
Stanley, to know that he need not ‘* apprehend any obstruction 
from the faithful remnant of the independent Opposition,” but 
rather unpleasant to be implored as ‘‘ a wise and vigorous ” 
governor to grapple with the ‘ contemptible” Orange faction. 
The Zublet follows suit with exulting praises of the Derby 
Government. ‘The cause of all this is that the Government have 
done a just thing. They have placed Roman Catholic and Pres- 
byterian chaplains in the army on an equal footing with the army 
chaplains of the Chureh of England. But what Lord Derby 
gains in one direction he will lose in another. He catches Young 
Ireland, but he alienates the Orangemen. 


The Conference at Paris must, to judge by its repeated sittings, 
have found the question of the Danubian Principalities a tough 
piece of work. ‘That there have been dissensions in this Euro- 
pean Cabinet seems undeniable, and some persons profess to know 
what they are all about. But now we are told that Lord Cowley 
has effected a compromise, and that the dissensions have been 
smoothed down. In the mean time the Emperor is walking up 
his strength at Plombiéres. 

There seems to be something ticklish in the relations between 
France and Russia, and Austria. The Paris and Vienna journals 
have for some time kept up a smart fire of paper pellets. We 
are told now that the “ situation” is much ‘ ameliorated” by 
the extraordinary condescension of the Austrian Government in 
offering to France the statue of the Great Napoleon, which 
Canova sculptured and which now stands in Milan, and in 
styling the great conqueror, ‘‘our” Uncle. But the fate of 
nations does not depend on such trivialities as these. Of course, 
England comes in for her share of the epithets flung about by the 
two parties. A Russian journal is scandalized at the affection 
which England lavishes upon Austria and Turkey. By ‘ uni- 
ting herself with ruins,” by placing “ herself in opposition to all 
the living strength of Europe,” England ‘‘risks her future 
prospects, her consideration in the world, and her power”; and 
why ? Because she opposes the unanimous sympathy of nations 
and peoples! This is new doctrine in St. Petersburg. The 
Russian journalist wants to know what we shall do, not if the 
Poles rise against the Russians, but if the Christians rise against 
the Turks, the Italians against the Austrians, and if France 
should “impose on herself the task of establishing the equili- 
brium of Europe on more solid bases.” A wide programme that 
looks like a Russo-French alliance for the destruction of Austria 
and Turkey ; but we really think it is only a mode of venting 
spleen upon England, because she is the great check to both 
French and Russian aggression 
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Cherbourg is in the height of preparation for its imperial fétes 
in August ; and it is said that our Queen Victoria has promised 
to be present at the inauguration of this Sebastopol of the 
British Channel. Heaven forbid! She was far better employed 
on Tuesday in reviewing her regulars and militia at Aldershot, 
and in showing the Duke of Malakoff that she has 20,000 well- 
equipped and well-disciplined troops within easy reach of the 
South coast. 

Our American cousins in London and their British sympa- 
thizers have celebrated their Fourth of July in London. We 
see no objection to this, especially as our Queen is its patron ; 
but Mr. Dallas, himself a diplomatist, even on the fourth of J uly 
and while exulting in his victory over Lord Malmesbury, might 
have spared us his panegyric on the diplomatic service of Ame- 
rica. It smacks too much of Sam Slick, and reads like a para- 
phrase from his famous pages. ‘I guess,” said the worthy 
Clockmaker, ‘‘we may stump the univarse in that line. Our 
statesmen, I consait do onderstand it. They go about so beau- 
tiful, tack so well, sail so close by the wind, make so little lee- 
way, shoot ahead so fast, draw so little water, keep the lead agoin’ 
constant, and a bright look-out ahead always ; it’s very seldom 

you hear o’ them runnin’ aground, I tell you. Hardly anything 
they take in hand they don’t sueceed in. How glib they are in 
the tongue too! how they do lay in the soft sawder! ‘They do 
rub John Bull down so pretty, it does one good to see em: they 
pat him on the back, and stroke him on the cheek, and coax and 
= and flatter till they get him as good-natured as pos- 
Slbdle. 





The great scientific experiment of the month of June—the at- 
tempt to stretch the electric wire between Ireland and the Ameri- 
can continent—has again failed. The Atlantic, which it was 
supposed would be smiling and gentle, has proved dark and tem- 
pestuous. But whether the rough surface of the sea or its 
treacherous depths, or some occan monster, has proved fatal to 
the enterprise is not known. 
has come back with less cable than she carried out, and that the 
Agamemnon follows in her wake. It is clear that we require a 
closer investigation of the conditions of success before the experi- 
ment can be renewed. 


Debates ank Proceedings in Warlinment. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorvs. Monday, July 5. Indian War Medals; Lord Derby’s State- 
ment-—Oaths ; Lord Lucan’s Bill recommitted—County Management Bill read a 
third time and passed. 

Tuesday, July 6. Ecclesiastical Commission Bill; Proceedings on Repot— 
County Courts Districts Bill reported. 

Thursday, July 8. Sale of Poisons Bill read a third time and passed—The 
Jews; Lord Lucan’s Bill recommitted—Universities (Scotland) Bill read a first 


e. 

Friday, July 9. Government of India (No. 3) Bill read a first time—The Cuban 
Slave Trade Squadron ; Lord Malmesbury’s Answer to Loid Traro—Funded Debt 
Bill read a second time—Ecclesiastical Commission Bill read a third time and 
passed. 

Hovst or Commons. 


Monday, July 5. Government of India Bill (No. 3) in 


gested that the military, like the civil patronage, should be thrown open 
to competition. On a division the elause was carried by 165 to 91. 

There was no other division ; the Government carried all its proposals ; 
the preamble was agreed to, and the House resumed amid some 
cheering. 

The bill was considered as amended on Tuesday at a long evening sit- 
ting. Lord Srantey moved a number of new » Het and among them 
one repealing certain sections of the Act of 1853 touching admissions to 
the Indian civil service. By the Act of 1853 the Minister was em- 
powered but not compelled to establish the competitive principle. He 
proposed to substitute a clause providing that unrestricted competition 
should not be abandoned without the consent of Parliament. Sir James 
Grauam and Mr. Giapstone were of cpinion that the clause was too 
complete an ouster of the Council from all matters relating to admis- 
sions: these being regulated by the Civil Service Commissioners. But 
the House adopted the new clause. 

Mr. Giapstone moved a clause declaring that “except for repelling 
actual invasion, or under other sudden and urgent necessity, her Ma- 
jesty’s forees in the East Indies shall not-be employed in any military 
operation beyond the external frontier of her Majesty’s Indian posses- 
sions without the consent of Parliament to the purposes thereof.” He 
said he cordially accepted that principle of the constitution which treats 
the making of peace and war as strictly a part of the prerogative of the 
Crown. LButin practice Parliament has always limited the exercise of 
that power. Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, who hardly agreed in anything clse, 
agreed in the necessity of limiting the powers of peace and war that 
were to be exercised in the East Indies. heir provisions for that pur- 
pose were ineffectual, but it is now practicable to make arrangements 
more efficacious. The necessity for those arrangements he justified by 
a reference to the Affghan and Persian wars, both undertaken without 
the assent of Parliament. He appealed to the members of the late 
Government to say whether it was not a most dangerous precedent that 
it should lie in the discretion of the Executive to make use of what 
might be called extraneous finance and an extraneous army for the pur- 





All we know is that the Niagara | 


pose of making war, the expense of which was hereafter to be charged 
on the British people. 

Lord Srantry said that the Government were willing to accept the 
clause. The sole reason why it was not included in the original 
bill was that as a practical check it would not have much force. 
Sir Groncr Lewis said that if they adopted such a principle in regard to 
India, they might in time extend it to all other wars in derogation of 
the prerogative. Lord Paterson criticized the clause, and said he 
was surprised that Ministers, the natural guardians of the prero- 
gative, did not protest against the doctrine involyed in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s clause. Mr. Duisraezr replied that they were considering 
a state of affairs apart from the constitution of the country. 
In the case of India, however, if the power of declaring war and con- 
cluding peace were left entirely in the hands of the Sovereign, there would 
be no means of exercising in this country any control over the use of that 
power, and a policy extremely injurious to the national interests might 
be pursued. Such a provision as was contained in the clause would be 
extremely salutary, and although some change might be necessary in its 
terms he did not think it involved any invasion of the constitutional pre- 
rogative of the Crown. Lord Joun Russexi supported the clause, but 
suggested an alteration in its terms, and after some discussion, Mr. Guap- 
STONE agreed that it should read her Majesty’s forces ‘* maintained out of 
the revenue of India” shall not be employed, &c. Upon this, the House 
divided, and the clause was carried by 152 to 46. 

Lord Patmerston now moved the insertion of a clause to the effect 
‘that so much of the Act as relates to the nomination, election, num- 
bers, duration of service, salaries, and retiring allowances of the coun- 
cillors shall not continue in force longer than for five years, from the Ist 


| day of August 1858.” 


Committee—Universities (Scotland) Bill considered as amended—Sale and Transfer | 


of Land (Ireland) Lill committed. 

Tuesday, July 6. Government of India (No. 3) Bill considered as amended— 
Universities (Scotland) Bill read a third time and passed—Wills of British Subjects 
Abroad Bill read a third time and passed—Copyright of Designs Bill read a third 
time and passed—Stipendiary Magistrates Bill read a third time and passed. 

Wednesday, July 7. New Trial in Criminal Cases Bill read a second time— 
Insurance and Assurance Companies Bill in Committee—Police (Scotland) Act 
Amendment Bill read a third time and passed. 

Thursday, July 8. Local Government Bill 
(No. 3) Bill read’a third time and passed—Government of New Caledonia Bill read 
a second time—Police Force (Lreland) Bill read a second time—Sale and Transfer of 
Land (Ireland) Bill reported—Lecal Government Bill reported—Militia Ballots 
Suspension Bill read a first time. 

Friday, July 9. The Thames; Mr. Cox's Motion—Supply ; Civil Service Esti- 
mates—Sale and Transfer of Land (Ireland) Bill read a third time and passed— 
Government of India; Lord Palmerston’s Bill withdrawn, 











TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords. The Commons. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 
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16h 20m 
Ture Invi Bint, 

The labours of the IIouse of Commons in Committee on the India Bill 
(No. 3) were resumed on Monday evening. On clause 35, fixing the 
proportions in which the patronage of military cadetships should be di- 
vided between the Secretary of State and the members of his Council, 
Sir Exskinr Pruny said the clause would leave all the patronage in the 
hands of the Minister for India. Why not give away some of the ap- 
pointments to public schools, or at once adopt the principle of competi- 





tion? Lord Srantey said he thought well of competition, but at  pre- 
sent it is only an experiment. As to public schools the suggestion would 
be pleasing to them, but those who do not send their sons to public 
schools would feel well founded dissatisfaction if it were adopted. Mr, 


Lowe replicd that the effect of the clause would be to give the Indian 
Council a direct and individual interest in the military service, injurious 
to the public interest... He complained of the mode in which patronage, 
civil and military, has been distributed under the Company ; and sug- 








Ve said the bill of the Government is but a change in name. 

At present there are eighteen Directors, and it is - o that the new 
Covneil should consist of fifteen, the greater part of whom would no doubt 
be selected from the present Court of Directors. Now, no doubt they are 
gentlemen well conversant with the affairs of India, and on the ground of 
capacity he did not wish to raise any objection, but the House must look, 
not to individuals, but to things. Now, under the proposed arrangement 


| there would be fifteen gentlemen who had hitherto performed a certain 


committed—Government of India | 





amount of duty at a salary of 500/. a year, appointed to perform at all events 
not duties more arduous, but probably less so, at a salary of 1200/. a year. 
The Directors had hitherto been elected for a certain number of years, sub- 
ject to reéleetion, and on retirement had received no pension ; but the eoun- 
cillors would be elected for life, and on retirement would receive a very 
handsome retiring pension. There is no assignable reason why these 
councillors should be placed in so much better a position than those who 
had heretofore filled similar offices. Their duties, after the transfer of the 
government of India to the Crown, would be greatly diminished ; and the 
noble lord himself had admitted that year by year they would progressively 
have less to do than the Court of Directors. Their functions too, would be 
less important. They would decide nothing ; they would be free from re- 
sponsibility; whereas the Court of Directors are responsible to their con- 
stituents. On that ground it is desirable that Parliament should have an 
opporiunity of reconsidering the arrangement without giving the proposed 
councillors the sort of frechold in their situations which would be given by 
this bill. If therefore, at the end of two or three years the Government 
should find that there should be fewer councillors, with a shorter tenure of 
ofiice, lower salaries, and smaller retiring pensions, the vested interests 
created by the measure of 1858 would be pleaded as a bar to the action of 
Parliament, unless the Dill itself contained a provision binding them to re- 
consider the matter within a limited period. 

Lord STanLry objected to the clause. 
ation of the act would be always open. Whenever it is found to be 
inconvenient Parliament can deal with it. But as to placing Parliament 
under the necessity of considering so great a qucstion as India, that is a 
) lt would be imprudent to 


The door for the reconsider- 





strong objection to fixing a definite period. 

tic up the question for a given term, and it would be inconvenient to be 
obliged to deal with it at a given period, no matter what other business 
pressed upon public attention. Lord Stanley defended his bill from the 
attack of Lord Palmerston. It certzinly is not a mere change of 
name, 

They were told that by a different mode of carrying on business in India 
it might be possible greatly to diminish the work of the government at 
home. Upon that point he expressed no opinion. If it should turn out 
that Uic amount of work transacted in this country was diminished, 1.0 
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doubt it would be proper to consider whether the number of councillors also 
might not be reduced. But he did not regard the councillors merely as so 
many clerks; their assistance would be required for the experience they 
ool bring, the advice they would give, and the administrative ability 
they would possess. He did not deny that hereafter a reduction might be 
possible, and if so, remembering that they were all now acting in a great 
measure upon conjecture and as an experiment, he would not be ashamed, 
and no Minister need be ashamed, to come down to that House and ask 
Parliament to alter the arrangement which it had sanctioned, bat which a 
change of circumstances had rendered unfit to be continued. . 

Mr. Bucur said he feared lest in fixing five years he might give a faulty 


measure a length of life it did not deserve. It is not only an experiment, but | 


an experiment made by a party compelled against its will to legislate. 
He thought therefore it would be wise to make it incumbent on the Go- 
yernment to reconsider in five years this great question, now being decided 
experimenta!ly and upon conjecture. Mr. Ayrvon said the amendment 
was most mischievous. If it were adopted, at the end of five years the 
government of India would be completely vested in the hands of the 
Minister. Sir Hven Cains repeated this objection. Whereupon Mr, 
Wusoy said that surely Sir Hugh could not be serious. All the clause 
really proposed was that in the spring of 1863 it should be incumbent on 
Parliament to reconsider the whole question. Mr. Disrarni, however, 
took up and expanded Mr. Ayrton’s objection. On a division the clause 
was negatived by 149 to 115. 

Lord.Joux Rvussett moved the omission of clause 27 which provides 
that orders now sent through the Secret Committee may be sent by the 
Secretary of State without communication with the Council. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI objected to the motion on the ground that the responsibility of the 
Minister would be diminished if he were compelled on all occasions to go 
to his Council, and that it would tie and fetter his hands. Sir James 
Granam supported the motion, which he described as one abolishing 
secrecy in a form liable to abuse. The Minister could easily obtain from 
his Council a promise of secresy. Sir Gronax Lewts took the same side. 
Mr. Manaus said there were few questions that come before the Secret 
Committee that might not be proclaimed at Charing Cross. But the 
power in the hands of the Minister is not only liable to abuse, but is 
actually abused. The conquest and administration of Scinde were carried 
on wholly irrespective of the Court of Directors. Lord PALMEnston 
said the proposal of Lord John Russell amounted to this that the Cabinet 
would be compelled to state its intentions to gentlemen not members of 
the Cabinet, and who are not responsible. That is a departure from the 
British constitution. The motion was negatived by 176 to 149, and the 
clause was sustained. 

The remaining clauses were agreed to; and Thursday was fixed for the 
third reading. 

Accordingly on Thursday the bill was read a third time and passed. 
Sir Erskine Perry described the Council as nothing more than a 
rifacciamento of the old Court of Directors; pointed out that in the whole 
bill there is not a single allusion to the native interests of India; and 
predicted the new government would not last five years. Lord Patwen- 
ston thought it right to say that although he maintained his objections 
to the bill on many points, yet, as the bill embodied a great principle of 
infinite value and importance, he gave to the third reading not a grud- 
ging but a cordial and hearty assent. Mr. Rornvck launched what 
Lord John Russell described asa “ malediction ” against the bill; de- 
clared the government will not work; defied anybody to propose a worse 
form of government—a form that has not one quality a government 
should have ; and endorsed the prophecy of Sir Erskine Perry. Lord 
Joun Russext held that the bill had * redeeming features” ; recapitu- 
lated the course of legislation; spoke upon land tenures and revenue, 
which he said require careful investigation; and paid compliments to 
Mr. Bright with whose principles of Indian government he generally 
agrees. Mr. Disrarii thanked the House for its assistance in impro- 
ving and passing the measure, and eulogized its conduct in abstain- 
ing from party warfare on gn occasion when all should combine for the 
common good. 

Thus the India Bill passed amid considerable cheering. 

Tur Jew Qvestion. 

On the motion for going into Committee on Lord Lucan’s bill ena- 
bling the House of Commons to admit Jews by resolution the Ear! of 
Ciancarty called attention to the position in which the bill would place 
the Queen as head of the Church; and asked whether the Government 
were prepared to advise her Majesty to assent to a bill when in so doing 
she might be acting contrary to her conscientious opinions? LHe also 
said that the bill would enable Jews to enter Parliament unfettered, 
while Roman Catholics would be still obliged to pledge themselves that 
they will not use the privilege of a seat in Parliament to overthrow the 
Established Church. The Duke of Marinonoven called attention to 
the fact that, under the bill, a Jew might become Prime Minister and 
present to benefices, a privilege not allowed to Roman Catholics. Lord 
RepespaLe objected to the “ settlement” of the question by allowing a 
proceeding on resolution. It is unconstitutional. Lord Broveuam 
saw no force in this objection. It would, however, have been better to 
have adopted Lord Lyndburst’s bill. 

The Earl of Dexny took up some of the objections. To Lord Clan- 
carty he said that he was sure his noble friend would be the last man to 
wish to canyass the personal opinions of the Sovercign; but he hed no 
reason to suppose that if Parliament agreed to the bill her Majesty would 
have the slightest disposition to interpose her prerogative and prevent its 
becoming law. Again, he regarded it as a mistake to suppose that the 
bill will place the Roman Catholics in a position inferior to the Jews. 
In 1829, it was held that the Roman Catholics as the rivals of the Esta- 
blishment would avail themselves of their position in Parliament to in- 
jure the temporalities of the Ch and therefore words were inserted 
binding them not to use their privileges for that purpose. Put in the 
case of the Jews that question has never been raised. No one evan 
dreamt that they would ix the temporalitics of the Church. 
Turning to Lord Redes: ” | 


ra : n, Lord Derby said he look« | 
the bill a placing a moral restr upon the prerogative of the Crown, as 
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it made known that a Jew created a Peer could not by law take his seat 
without a resolution. 

It was not that the ir lord hips abandoned the views whieh they had ca- | 
tertained, that in their opinion it was not of advantage that the Jews should 


be admitted into Parliament : but thev said, ** We retain our opinion, end 
we send down our reasons why we retain that opinion; but. nm 


in deference to the long and frequent!y expresied opinion of the I of 


verihcicss 





Commons, sustained by increasing majorities for ten years in five successive 
Parliaments, if the House of Commons should think fit, we will coneur in 
an act of Parliament to dispense with the operation of the law in a par- 
ticular instance.”’ Ie might refer to the effect of a resolution of the House 
of Commons in enforcing a violation of the law—to the resolution which 
prevented their lordships fiom voting for a Member of that House. There 
was no law which prevented their lordships voting. The law said that 
any person—not that any person not being a Peer of Parliament, but any 
verson possessed of a certain qualifieation, should have the right to vote for 
Meinbers of Parliament. 

Lord Camrnett—** A Peer has no right to vote by the common law of 
England.” : 

Lord Denny received with great respect, but with great surprise, the 
dictum of the noble and learned lord. He was certainly of opinion that 
there was no law of that kind, and that which alone prevented a Peer’s 
vote being received was a resolution of the House of Commons. 

Lord Camrreti.—* That resolution only declares the common law.’ 

The Earl of Dexny would bow with more submission to the noble and 
learned lord if it were not that he heard dissent expressed by Lord Lynd- 
hurst. Where such authorities disagreed who could decide ? 

The broad distinction between proceeding by act and resolation is that 
the act would give the Jew an aeakae right to sit in the House of Com- 








| mons; whereas a resolution would be valid only so long as it remained un- 


rescinded, The mode of proceeding by resolution is limited and defined by 
the act which conveys the power to pass a resolution, and it has this ad- 
vantage, that it leaves it optional to the Hlouse of Commons to pass or not 
to pass it, and keeps open for the consideration of the constituencies whether 
a future House of Commons should confirm or not the judgment of the 
House in the present instance. After a general election, with the attention 


| of the constituencies drawn, as no doubt it will be, to this point, they will 


really know what is the feeling of the country. If favourable, the resolu- 
tion will be repeated, and if unfavourable, it will either be reseinded or 
not renewed, The result will be that the House of Commons will either 
avail themselves or not of the liberty given by the bill, but the law of the 
land excluding Jews from sitting in this and the other House will remain 
unaltered. 

After Lord Campne.t had repeated his opinion that Peers are pre- 
vented from voting for Members of the House of Commons by the an- 
cient and immemorial law of England, Lord Lyxpuunsr subjected the 
bill of Lord Lucan to a brief but searching criticism. Lord Luean could 
not have been the author of the bill or he would never have approached 
the mark in a manner so circuitous and involved. 

It was clear that the noble and gallant earl had consulted some profes- 
sional adviser—some gentleman accustomed to be paid according to the 
number of words. ‘Their lordships might have supposed that this gentle- 
man before he drew the clause referring to the oath of abjuration would 
have looked to that oath. When he was taking certain words out of the 
oath, leaving a residue to be sworn to, the party who dictated the words 
to be taken ought to have been accurate. The clause appeared to be very 
precise, because the word **and’’ was struck out. It enacted that any 
person professing the Jewish religion might omit the words ‘and I make 
this declaration upon the true faith of a Christian.’’ After these words 
were struck out the rest might be sworn to. But these words to be struck 
out were not in the oath of abjuration. The professional person whom the 
noble and gallant earl had consulted had not taken the trouble to read the 
oath of abjuration, but had taken the words of the oath from the bill of the 
House of Commons, and that was the ground of the blunder he had com- 
mitted. He had looked through the bill with considerable care, and he 
was convinced that the gentleman who drew the bill of the noble and gal- 
lant earl was paid for the words in every instrument he drew, He advised 
the noble and gallant earl to amend the clause by striking out the unneces- 
sary rubbish and by making the reeital of the words of the oath of abjura- 
tion correspond with the oath itself, 

The bill was committed pro formé in order that certain amendments 
might be made and printed. 

The bill, as amended, passed through Committee on Thursday, with 
little opposition. 

As the bill stands it is admitted that if the Commons do not pass the 
Oaths Bill the effect of Lord Lucan’s Bill will be entirely destroyed, 
because its effect entirely depends on the passing of the new oath 
embodied in the Oaths Bill. Lord Lyxpuvrsr said that from all ke 
heard he could not doubt for one moment that both bills would pass the 
other House; whereupon Lord Dexny cheered the statement. He 
subsequently said that if the two bills were sent down together they 
would probably both receive the assent of the other House, and conse- 
quently this great question would be finally and more or less satisfacto- 
rily settled during the present session. The best security for this was, 
that the two bills should be inseparably connected, and that the passing 
of the one should insure the passing of the other. 

Univexsirres (Scorcanp.) 

The report of the Universities (Scotland) Bill was brought up on 
Monday, and its clanses were serutinized and contested with much 
vigour, Mr. Duxior moved a clause exempting the Prin ipals of the 
Universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Aberdecn from the necessity of 


taking the test as members of the Established Church. The Lorp- 
Apvocarr opposed the motion as contrary to the compromise of 1853 
when lay professors were exempted from the test. But the House 


adopted the clause by 82 to 58, 

On clause 16, Colonel Syxrs moved that a Faculty of Arts, affording 
te qualify students to be examined in Degrees of 
1ined in each of the colleges at Aberdeen. Ne; ! 


education sufficient 
Arts, shall be meint 
by 142 to 47. 


Mr. Baxtrn moved a previso t 


atived 


» clause 19 intended to restrain the 








Commissioners, appointed under the aet, from applying any portion of the 
money to be granted by Varliament to the support of existing, or the 
endowment of new theel chairs. Negatived by 118 to 102. 

The bill was read a third tin 1 passed, on Tuesday, without any 
further ppor ion; and on Thursday it was reada fit t tim the 
Hi of Lord , 
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covered in the district in 1856; and that compelled them to erect it intoa 
colony earlier than they would otherwise have done. 

* Before I proceed further it may be interesting to the House to give a 
aketch of the little that is known to us through official sources of the terri- 
tory in which these new goldfields have been discovered. The territory 
lies between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific ; it is bounded on the 
south by the American frontier line, 49 degrees of latitude, and may be con- 
sidered to extend to the sources of Fraser River, in latitude 55 degrees. It 
is, therefore, about 420 miles long in a straight line, its average breadth 
about 250 to 300 miles. Taken from corner to corner its greatest length 
would be, however, 805 miles, and its greatest breadth 400 miles. Mr. 
Arrowsmith computes its area of square miles, including Queen Charlotte’s 
Island, as somewhat more than 200,009 miles. Of its two gold-bearing 
rivers, one, the Fraser, rises in the northern boundary, and flowing south 
falls into the sea at the south-western extremity of the territory, opposite 
the southern end of Vancouver's Island, and within a few miles of the 
American boundary; the other, the Thompson River, which rises in the 
Rocky Mountains, and flowing westward joins tho Fraser about 150 miles 
from the coust. It is on these two rivers, and chiefly at their confluence, 
that the gold discoveries have been made. Honourable gentlemen who look 
at the map may imagine this new colony at an immeasurable distance from 
England; but we have already received overtures from no less eminent a 
person than Mr. Cunard for a line of postal steam-vessels for letters, goods, 
and passengers, by which it is ealeulated that a passenger starting from 
Liverpool may reach this colony in about 85 days by way of New York and 
Panama. With regard to the soil, there is said to be some tolerable land on 
the lower part of Fraser River. But the Thompson’s River district is de- 
scribed as one of the finest countries in the British dominions, with a climate 
far superior to that of countries in the same latitude on the other side of the 
mountains.’’ In Vancouver's Island no gold has been discovered, but it has 
been found above the confluence of the Fraser and Thompson Rivers, and, 
although only 1000 ounces have been obtained, the similarity of the geolo- 
gical formation of the country to that of California leads to the belief that 
gold abounds there. The report of its existence has spread ; it has already 
called the new El Dorado; in May, 450 emigrants from California had 
arrived ; and it was estimated that 20,000 would follow during the summer. 
A large proportion of these miners are American citizens. ‘They are com- 
pelled to take with them all the provisions they require, for the country 
furnishes no food. Many have lost their lives in ascending the rapids of 
the Fraser River, and several canoes and cargoes have been swept away. 
The Indians are jealous of the miners. They have shown no violence at 
—— but they hate the Americans, and are numerous and well armed. 

Inder these cireumstances, the Government felt bound to make a colony of 
the district. They did not propose to establish free institutions. They 
could not in this case establish self-government. ‘* What, therefore, we 
propose to do is, to empower the Crown, for the limited period of five years, 
to make laws for the distriet by Orders in Council, and to establish a legis- 
lature, such legislature to be, in the first instance, the Governor alone; but 
with power to the Crown, by itself or through the Governor, to establish a 
nominative council and a representative assembly. If, therefore, before the 
five years expire there are the clements for a representative assembly, I can- 
not doubt that, whoever then may be the advisers of the Crown, a repre- 
sentative assembly will cheerfully be given.’ It is not proposed to annex 
Vancouver's Island to the colony; but the Crown would be empowered to 
annex it, should that seem fit. The Governor of the new colony will also 
be Mr. Douglas, a servant of the Hudson's Bay Company, and Governor of 
Vancouver's Island.‘ If the gold-fields should prove to be really produc- 
tive, a very large population will rapidly spread over the neighbourhood of 
the diggings, which it will be impossible to govern from the distance of 
several hundred miles at Vancouver; while, if we extend our view to the 
natural destinies of Vancouver as the great naval station to owr only posses- 
sion on the Pacifie side of the whole of America,—a station from which we 
should carry on a trade with India, China, the Indian Archipelago, Aus- 
tralin—a trade now carried on exclusively by the Americans from California 
—I think we must allow that the Government of the island would have 
enough to oecupy its care and attention in developing the true interests and 
resources of that single colony. Probably even before the end of the five 
years to which I propose to limit the operation of this act, the materials for 
# popular representation may be found, and the future destinies of this new- 
born settlement boldly intrusted to the vigorous movement of liberal 
institutions. It may be necessary to observe that, both as regards 
Vancouver’s Island and this more extensive territory of New Caledonia, 
it is not intended over these colonized districts to renew to the Iudson’s 
Bay Company the licence of exclusive trade, which expires next year. 
The servants of the Company will then have in those two colonies no 
privileges, whatever apart from the rest of her Majesty’s subjects there. 
At present, whatever may be the riches of the discovery, it is fair not to 
forget the fact that California exported in the first eight months from the 
discovery of its mine 150,000 ounces of gold-dust, while the largest amount 
ascertained or conjectured from Fraser’s River since 1856 is not more than 
1000 ounces. More rational, if less exciting, hopes of the importance of 
the colony rest upon its other resources, which I have described, and upon 
the influence of its magnificent geographical situation on the ripening gran- 
deur of British North America. Ido believe that the day will come, and 
that many now present will live to see it, when, a portion at least of the 
lands on the other side of the Rocky Mountains being also brought into 
colonization and guarded by free institutions, one direct line of railway 
communication will unite the Pacitic to the Atlantic. Be that as it may, 
of one thing I am sure—that though at present it is the desire of gold which 
attracts to this colony its eager and impetuous founders, still, if it be re- 
served, as I hope, to add a permanent and flourishing race to the great 
family of nations, it must be, not by the gold which the diggers may bring 
to light, but by the more gradual process of patient industry, in the culture 
ef the soil, and in the exchange of commerce. It must be by the respect for 
the equal laws which secure to every man the power to retain what Ihe may 
honestly acquire; it must be in those social virtues by which the fieree im- 
pulse of force is tamed into habitual energy, and avarice itself, amidst the 
strife of competition, finds its object best realized by steadfast emulation 
and prudent thrift. I conclude, Sir, with a humble trust that the Divine 
Disposer of all human events may afford the safeguard of His blessing to 
eur attempt to add another community of Christian freemen to those by 
which Great Britain confides the records of her empire, not to pyramids and 
obelisks, but to states and commonwealths, whose history will be written in 
her language.” (Cheers.) 

The bill met with general approval; and among the speakers in its 
favour were Mr, Lanovenerr, Mr. Evuicr, Mr. Lowe, and Mr, Ror- 
BUCK, 








Tne Lucknow Mrpat.—In reply to a question from the Duke of New- 
€ASTLE, the Earl of Dersy said that the die of the medal for services in 
India has been approved by the Queen; instructions have been sent out 
requesting to have returned as soon as possible the nominal list of those who 
are entitled to receive it, and by the time the answer of Sir Colin Campbell 
is received he was informed by the Board of Control that the medal will be 
ready for delivery. The medal will be given for services in India, 
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—— 
with clasps for the capture of Delhi and the defence of Lucknow, and alg, 
a separate clasp for the relief of Lucknow. 


EccrestasticaL Porrry.—On the report of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
Bill, Lord RavENswortH moved as an amendment that no appointment oy 
exchange of ecclesiastical patronage, under the provision contained in the | 
Act of 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 77, should be made without the consent of 
the bishop in whose diocese it is situated. He complained that the bij] 
would rob the see of Durham of patronage to the amount of 16,0002., . 
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urged as reasons against that course the large population of the diocese, the 7 


effect of the measure on the interests of the clergy and on the University of 
Durham. The Earl of Denny showed that while the Bishopric of Durham 


ef 


embraced a patronage of 70 livings value 39,140/., Ripon with a larger po. 7 


—— has only 47 livings value 10,000/.; and Manchester with a stijj 
arger population has enly 36 livings, value 9000/. The Commissioners, 
therefore, if they carry out the act of 1832, must subtract from Durham 


some of its patronage to increase the inadequate patronage of Manchester, — 


As to the amendment proposed, Lord Derby contended that it would anny 
the power of the Commissioners, and he could not admit that a single bishop 
should have an absolute veto on proceedings authorized by Parliament. The 
amendment was negatived by 38 to 12. The bill was reported. 

Mepicat Rerormw.—When Mr. Cowrer moved that the House shoulj 
go into Committee on the Medical Practitioners Bill, Mr. Dbuncomns, de 
nouncing it as a job of the College of Physicians, moved that it should be 
committed that day six months. But he found few supporters, and the 
amendinent was negatived by 95 to 8. In Committee, Mr. Duncomnr threat. 
ened to divide against every clause unless a promise were given that clause 4] 
should be struck out. [This clause provided that Government should advance 
funds to work the bill until fees sufficient for the purpose were received,] 
Mr. Cowrrr gave the promise required, and in due course the clause wag 
omitted. On clause 15, Mr. IieapLam moved that no practitioners should 
be registered except those who had been licensed by the College of Physi- 
cians or the College of Surgeons. Negatived by 138 to 21. A proviso wag 
added to clause 26, that the name of no person should be erased from the 
register on the ground of his having adopted any theory of medicine or 
surgery. Clause 29 was amended by the insertion of words directing the 
College of Physicians to agree to a by-law that none of its members should ¢ 
sue for fees. ‘Clause 45 was amended, enacting that fellows, members, or 
licentiates of the College of Physicians of Edinburgh, or of the Queen's 
College of Physicians of Ireland, should be entitled to diplomas from the 
College of Physicians of London, and the privilezes thereto pertaining. The 
bill passed through Committee. 

CRIMINAL Triats.—Mr. M‘Manon moved the seeond reading of the 
New Trials in Criminal Cases Bill. The general object of this bill is to 
remove doubts with regard to the power of removing criminal cases, 
from one court to another, and to grant new trials in criminal cases, 
There was a long debate on the bill. Objections were taken to its principle J 
and details by Mr. J. D. Firzgeraup, Mr. WituiaM Mines, Mr. Buake- 
more, and Mr. Lowe. They asserted that to grant new trials would cause 
great inconvenience; that it would do away with the right of trial by jury; 
that it would lead to the trying of men twice; and that the existing pre- 
cautions against mistake are sufficient. On the other side were a host of 
Members, including Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Joun Lockr, Mr. Rornvuck, and 
Mr. Bricutr. They contended that some appeal is necessary. At present 
there is an appeal to the Home Office, but it is irregular and extra-judicial, 
Had it been possible to grant a new trial in the ease of Mr. Barber, he 
would not have suffered such injustice. Besides, a pardon from the Home 
Oflice does not restore an innocent man to his place in society. Mr, Hen- 
LEY said he could not vote all, because he could not affirm that in all cases 
a man should be tried twice over, neither could he affirm that there should 
be no appeal in criminal cases. As to the appeal to the Home Secretary, 
that is not an appeal at all. The Home Secretary simply exercises the pre- 
rogative of mercy on behalf of the Crown. 
second time by 145 to 91. A further division took place on the question 
whether the bill should be committed. Carried by 129 to 112, Mr. 
M‘Mahon then fixed the Committee for that day three weeks. 


Intsu Po.icr.—Lord Naas moved the second reading of the Police Force 
(Ireland) Bill. This measure abolishes the local police forces, and estab- 
lishes a general force, and it is caleulated that the new force will not only 
be more efficient, but cheaper by several thousands than the old. Lord Naas 
went very minutely into the details in answer to the objections of Trish 
Members. Mr. Patrick O’ Brien, objecting to the bill on tinancial grounds 
—it will increase the taxes of Dublin—divided the House against it, but the 
second reading was carried by 125 to 66. Fresh obstacles were raised on the 
motion that the bill should be committed. Some stress was laid by Lord 
Naas on the small number of Protestants in the existing local forces, and 
their consequent defective discipline, and hence the oe described the 
measure as ‘‘a sop to an intolerant faction.’” Mr. J. D. FrrzGERap ops 
»osed the bill, and Mr. Patrick O’Brien declared he would divide the 
Iouse to the end of August unless the measure were abandoned. The cons 
tention was kept up for some time; and in the end the Government had to 
give way, and consent to the adjournment of the debate. 


Casr or Mr. Barner.—The Select Committee pupetated to inquire into 
the ease of Mr. W. H. Barber, who was wrongfully convicted and trans- 


ported, and who suffered the torments of Norfolk Island, have made their 


report. The allegations in Mr. Barber's petition have been substantially ~ 
proved. The ‘* Committee have not entered upon the consideration of the 


question whether, in the present or like cases, pecuniary compensation 
should be granted, the a 8 and practice of the House precluding them 
from making any grant of public money.”’ They ‘ cannot, however, for- 
bear to state that the facts presented to their notice in respect to the con- 
viction of Mr. Barber, to the sufferings he endured during the time his 
sentence was being carried out in Norfolk Island, and to his subsequent ex- 
culpation from the charge on which he was convicted, are so peculiar as to 
render his case exceptional, and your Committee desire to express their 
opinion that Mr. Barber has strong claims on the favourable consideration 
of the Crown.” 


| Che Caurt. 


Tue Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Princesses Alice and Helena, 
left Buckingham Palace for Aldershot camp on Monday, and remained 
there until Wednesday morning, when they departed for Osborne, and” 
arrived there at seven in the evening. During her stay at Aldershot the 
Queen reviewed the troops, and entertained the commanding officers at 
dinner in the Pavilion. The Duke of Malakoff was a guest of her 
Majesty and present at the review. The Queen also drove round the 
camp and was present at a field day. 

Before leaving London her Majesty held a Court at Buckingham 
Palace on Saturday. Lord Dunfermline was presented and took leave 
on going abroad. The Earl of Malmesbury had audience. 

Early on Monday morning the Queen took leave of the King of the 
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Belgians, the Duke and Duchess of Brabant, and the Count of Flanders, 
who proceeded to St. Leonards-on-Sea en route to Belgium. 
Che Alrtropalis. 

The members of the Law Amendment Society dined together on Sa- 
turday, to celebrate the termination of their labours for the season and 
take stock. ‘The state of the Thames drove them from any waterside 
hotel, and they took refuge in the Albion. Lord Brougham occupied the 
chair. In proposing the toast of the evening, ‘‘ Prosperity to the So- | 
ciety for Promoting the Amendment of the Law,” he said that the results 
of the year would not compare with those of former years ; but to look 
back is useless; the pioneers of progress should always look forward, 
unless retrospect is necessary as a warning. Legal reform has been in a 

uliar position, but the presence of Sir Fitzroy Kelly in office is a fact 
calculated to shed a light across the gloom of their present prospects. 

There have been, however, some important measures of law amendment 
recently carried into effect, and, although it has not as yet taken the form 
of a statute, he looked with great hope to the results of an inquiry which 
had been instituted by the House of Lords into the best mode of improving 
our railway and private Dill legislation. ‘These private bills dispose annu- 


business of all our courts of law and equity together sank into insigniticancy. 
And besides, they deal with that property in a way in which no other tribu- 
nal could deal with it. By violence and the sheer force of legislation, with- 
out the least regard to wills, or settlements, or inheritances, these private 
bills dispose of whatever comes before them, disregarding all rights, how- 
ever sacred, or long established. Private bills, in short, break through 
every right, and yet this is the part of our Legislation which attracts the least 
attention from the Legislature, and is subject to every possible trick, job, 
and intrigue. By combining and coalescing together parties can transform 
anything, however inequitable, into the law of the land. ‘If you will let 
this clause in I will allow you to keep out that,” or vice versa. But the 
public generally is also interested in procuring more vigilance in the passing 
of bills through Parliament. It was only the other day that in an important 
commercial town a poor boy was convicted by the police magistrates, and 
illegally flogged. A review of the sentence became necessary, when it was 
found that the only tribunal to which an appeal could be made was the Cir- 
cuit Court, aud that that Court would not sit for five months. It then 
turned out that the magistrates had procured the insertion of a clause into 
their act absolutely excluding all interference with their proceedings, except 
at the Circuit Court; so that a boy might be flogged for two hours, 
and then imprisoned for four months, before he could obtain redress. 
Now, what was the origin of this? In a private act nobody looks 
after the interests of the public, while the parties interested, namely, 
the magistrates, take care that their comforts should not run the risk of in- 
terruption, except from the distant and doubtful appeal to the Cireuit 
Court. Again, in a great railway act, a discovery was recently made of a 
clause of a most peculiar nature. It was a clause enabling the company 
to give in as evidence a copy of any entry in their books, not of pay- 
ments to themselves, but of payments by themselves in respect of any 
rates, taxes, or other obligations, and that that evidence should be taken 
as conclusive. The House of Lords was astonished when this fact came 
out. Lord Brougham asked a noble friend of his, now deceased, the 
then Chairman of Committees, how it came there. His noble friend 
could not tell, but there it was; and, for what Lord Brougham knew, it 
might still remain there. His late illustrious friend the Duke of Welling- 
ton had proposed a remedy which was well worthy of serious consideration. 
His proposition was that, instead of Committees of each House in case of 
rivate bills with tedious repetitions of the whole proceedings, there should 
a joint committee, seven from the Commons and five from the Lords, to 
be presided over by a judge, who was to sit solely as assessor in points of 
law. The committee would act as a jury, returning a verdict upon the 
facts, but their decision should not be binding on cither House. The case 
would then go to the ordinary committees; but he had the most confident 
belief that the report of the joint committee would never be disregarded by 
either House. Another department, in which a great deal remains to be 
done in the way of amendment, is the bankrupt law, to which his friend 
the Attorney-General and Lord John Russell are now both turning their 
attention. But the bill of Lord John Russell contains some 500, and that 
of the Attorney-General some 900 clauses--a very pretty prospect for legis- 
lation in the dog-days, and at a time too when, for various reasons, some by 
land and others by water, there is a great disposition to shorten the session 
of Parliament. ; 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly returned the compliment paid him by Lord 
Brougham, and assured the meeting that “the present prospect of law 
reform gave him great comfort.” 


A special General Court of the East India Company was held on Tues- 
day to confirm the resolutions granting annuities to Sir Colin Campbell 
and Sir James Outram, and to continue the latter to the son of Sir 
James. These resolutions were contested by Mr. Lewin and Mr. Jones, 
but their opposition was ineffectual. In the case of Sir James Outram’s 
son the resolution was carried by 25 to 7. The court then proceeded to 
discuss the India Bill (No. 3) ; but was soon counted out. 





| Lewes Bank are to be taken.” 


A large meeting of shipowners, masters, and mariners, was held at | 
the London Tavern on Tuesday to take steps for obtaining a charter of 
incorporation for the Mercantile Marine Association. ‘The meeting ap- 
proved of the course pursued by the Council with a view to obtain a | 
charter. In a memorial to the Queen the objects of the corporation are 
thus set forth— 

“Ist. To elevate the social position of the officers and men belonging to 
the mercantile marine, by taking means for their superior education, and 
the advancement of ability and character, and the better discipline of the 
merchant service ; 2d. To reward officers and men of the mercantile marine 
for long and able service, for brilliant acts of seamanship, for saving life 
or cargo, for discoveries, inventions, or other contributions to the service ; 
3d. To provide refuges for aged and worn-out officers and men of the mer- 
cantile marine ; 4th. To establish schools, afloat and on shore, for the edu- 
cation and training of boys and men for the service; 5th. To establish in- 
stitutions for the advantage of seamen; and to publish, or assist in the 
publication of any books, maps, charts, plans, or other works, for the use 
of the mercantile marine ; 6th. To raise funds for the carrying out of these 
objects.” ; 


It has now become a “custom” among the Americans in London and 
a few Englishmen of strong American sympathies to celebrate the 4th 
July, as it is celebrated across the Atlantic. As the famous anniversary 
fell upon a Sunday, this year it was kept on Monday. About one hun- | 
dred and fifty gentlemen dined together at the London Tavern. Gencral 


| Dallas was proposed. 


Robert Campbell, United States Consul in London, took the chair; and 
Mr. Dallas sat on his right. The Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack 
floated together, and portraits of George and “ Lady” Washington, and 
one of Queen Victoria, “lent by her Majesty for the occasion,” hung 
over the president's chair, With many expressions of good will to Ex 

land, General Campbell proposed “the day we celebrate.” Then fol- 
lowed “the President of the United States,” and next “ the Health of 
Queen Victoria.” The last toast was drunk with “ enthusiasm,”’ and the 
company stood up while the band played “God save the Queen.” After 


| “the memory of Washington,” drunk in solemn silence, the health of Mr. 


The American Minister spoke of the acceptance of 
American principles in England, and sang the triumphs of American 
diplomatists—a mere militia compared with the regular cohorts of Eu- 
rope—over the said cohorts. ‘The pith of his speech he reserved for its 
close— 

** There is one little comment, which is to a certain extent connected with 
American diplomacy, on which I will say a word. You know that we have 
recently had some little difficulties on the coasts of the United States and 
in the West Indian Sea—a matter with which, as one of the Militiamen 
in the diplomacy of the United States, I was lately charged. Now, without 
referring to that question more closely, it is a point which is essentially 
connected with one of the fundamental principles of the American revolu- 
tion,—that principle being the necessity of maintaining on behalf of the 
great American people, as a great community, the independence of their 


flag. (Cheers.) Well, L am not going to argue the question as to visit and 
search, It has been over and over again, for years back, argued and re- 


argued. But I should like on the 4th of July to announce to my fellow 
countrymen that visit and search in regard to American vessels on the high 
seas in time of peace is frankly and finally ended. (Tremendous cheering, 
the whole company rising and manifesting the liveliest enthusiasm.) While, 
gentlemen, I am able to announce this gratifying fact, I think it ought also 
to be accompanied by the assurance that the termination of that for which 
we have struggled for nearly half a century has been brought about with e 
degree of honourable candour and fair dealing on the part of the British 
Government which is worthy of every acknowledgment on our part.”’ (Loud 
chee rs.) 

There were many other speeches. Among them one by Mr. George 
Train. His doctrine was that England and America must be cither 
friends or foes. 

India, Australia, Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Perim, are some of the stolen 
gems that ornament the British Crown. If then, Columbia cast an ad- 
miring eye towards Cuba, Central America, Mexico, and the Sandwich Is 
lands, she is only walking in the footprints of her illustrious predecessor, 
(** Hear, hear” and a laugh.) England is the king of Filibusters—Ifen- 
gist and Horsa, the Saxon robbers, are her models. America thus far is 
but a petty prince ; but when they Filibuster between themselves the devil 
will be the standard-bearer. ( Laughter.) 


At the sitting of the Divorce Court on Saturday the Lord Chief Justice 
said he had to state that doubts had suggested themselves to the minds of 
certain members of the Court as to the propriety of their refusal to dismiss 
Dr. Lane from the suit in the case of Robinson versus Robinson and Lane. 
It has been brought to the knowledge of the Court that a bill is now pend- 


| ing before the Legislature, and had passed one House, in which it 1s in- 


tended to introduce a clause for the purpose of solving those doubts, and of 
enabling the Court, supposing it dees not already possess the power, to dis- 
miss the co-respondent under such circumstances as those of the present case, 
and make him admissible as a witness. The clause, he understood, is to 
apply to pending as well as to future suits. If that clause should become 
law, as they had every reason to believe it would, the Court would avail 
themselves of the power that would be given to them, and discharge Dr. 
Lane, and allow him to give evidence in the suit. Thinking that the in- 
terests of justice required that Dr. Lane, against whom no case had been 
established, should be discharged from the suit and examined, the Court 
thought that the most proper and expedient course to pursue was to adjourn 
for the present the further consideration of the case, 


The Prince of Wales Assurance Company has, after long efforts, got an 
order from the Master of the Rolls for the delivering up and cancelling of the 
policy of assurance obtained by William Palmer, the murderer, upon the 
life of his brother Walter for 13,0007. An attempt was made by his solicitor 
to establish the validity of this policy against the company, and apply its 
proceeds first to the discharge of Walter lalmer’s debts, and the balance for 
the benetit of his mother, Ifis mother, from the outset, refused to take any 
part in these proceedings, 

A very important case was tried before Lord Campbell and a Special Jury, 
in the Court of Queen's Bench, on Tuesday. Messrs, Whittield and Co., the 
proprietors of the Old Bank at Lewes, sought to recover damages from the 
South-Eastern Railway Company for publishing a false statement that the 
Old Bank had stopped payment. The Old Bank is a most respectable and 
stable concern. Before last July, the Hastings Bank had stopped ; people 
in Sussex were in a rather feverish state on the subject of banks. On the 
9th July, in consequence of a message sent by the stationmaster at Tice- 
hurst, a telegraphic message was forwarded from London to all the stations 
of the South-Eastern line to this effect—* No more checks or notes on the 

! There was no precaution devised to keep 
this direction private, for the use of the reilway officials only; for it was 
posted up in the stations where the publie could sce it; the message was 
the property of stutionmasters, clerks, porters,—not bound to seereey. No 
means had been used by the Railway Company to ascertain if the statement 
from Ticehurst were true— Williams and Deacon, the London bankers, could 
have shown its falsity. Fortunately, the head office at Lewes had shut up 
for the day before the message got abroad there, or there might have been an 
utter crash on the instant. Williams and Deacon having heard the ru- 
mour on the 9th, communicated with the-railway people, and a message te 
** take the notes and checks of the Lewes Old Bank” was forwarded to the 
stations: but the mischief had been already done. On the 10th, a “‘run’”’ 
on the bank set in. Fortunately, Williams and Deacon had acted with 
promptitude and had sent down a large supply of notes and gold on the 
night of the 9th; and the pressure on the 10th was suecessfully met. But 
for days and weeks the run continued ; money was dear; the bank had to 
make large sacrifices to meet the run; eventually, it did ‘ weather the 
storm,” It now asked for a pecuniary compensation from the railway eom- 
pany. 

For the defence, the Attorney-General urged that there was no ‘ malice” 
on the part of the railway company or any ef their servants. Every one 
connected with the company felt the deepest regret at what had occurred, 

Lord Campbell directed the Jury that the defendants were liable for the 
acts of their servants ; and the plaintiffs were entitled to a compensation 
for what they had suffered. The Jury found for the plaintiffs—damages, 
2000/7, 
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A Jury in the Court of Common Pleas have given a verdict for 10Q0/. 
as compensation to the widow and children of Mr. Cox, the bookseller who 
was killed at the Colney Hatch station on the Great Northern Railway. 

In the same Court, Mr. Kirley has recovered 1000/. from the North- 
Western Railway for hurts sustained near Watford. 

Mr. Wynne, Government Inspector of Mines, was so severely hurt by an 
*‘accident”’ on the Shropshire Union Railway, that he has been crippled 
for life, and has been compelled to resign an appointment of 600/. a year ; 
he has a large family, and has no means. He sought compensation from 
the railway ; terms could not be arranged; and the ease came before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. It appeared that the company, in a letter, had 
admitted their liability ; soa verdict was taken for the plaintiff, Mr. Ser- 
geant Shee to assess the amount of compensation. 

A Jury in the Court of Queen’s Bench has given Mrs. Search 15002. 
eompensation for bad hurts sustained in the Lewisham accident on the 
South-Eastern Railway. The company had paid in 1000/.; the lady’s 
counsel asked for upwards of 3000/. in all. 


Mr, Justice Willes has given judgment respecting a rule in the Court of 
Common Pleas, in a question similar to that involved in * Swinfen 
Swinfen.”” It wasarule to set aside the proceedings on the ground that 
the cause was compromised by the defendant's counsel and attorney, with- 
out the defendant's authority. Mr. Justice Willes—** This rule was argued 
before Mr. Justice Crowder, Mr. Justice Byk s, and my self. The defendant 
was present when the compromise was made, and did not dissent. He now 
swears that he did not understand what wes going on, and thought that the 
ease was only adjourned. It would be extremely dangerous to act on such 
statements. But it appears further that the defendant, his counsel, and at- 
torney, had a previous conference about settiing the ease, when the counsel 
said that he would do the best he eo for the defendant. We have no 
doubt that the counsel did the best that he 















could for the defendant. No 
blame is attached to the plaintiff's attorney or counsel, and therefore we 
think that the rule should be discharged. My brother Byles and myself, if 
the facts had not been such as they are, were prepared to discharge the rule, 
according to the decision of the majority of the Judges in * Swinfen v. 
Swinfen,’ that the authority of counsel to compromise t to be in- 
quired into by this mode of proceeding.” Rule discharg 
In the Court of Queen’ neh, on Monday, Alfred Jeffree and Lord 
Charies Clinton were in« ‘ected for obtaining money by false pretences, 


for conspiracy to defraui. The case completely bro 
eutor was Mr. Stockwell, a mining agent. Jeiires 

ton were connected with the VWheal Zion Mine ¢ 
counted a bill drawn by Jetiree and accepted by 
shares in the mine were deposited : 
consisted in the fact, as as 
were valueless, and that a pr 
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per transfer had mol 







































commencement of the squabble, Mr. Sto« I] 
satisfied. Lord Ca ipbe ll decided that there was n 
Lord Charles Clinton ; and a verdict of acquittal wa 
against Mr. Jeffree was so weak that no defence 
* Not guilty.”’ Lord Campbell said the } cutie 
able.”’ , : , 

Mr. Leipschitz, a Polish Jew, a7 woker at N y inst 1 tl 
Phonix Office ; there y re in his I e; he madea ecl then 
he reduced it. The office x od t even this, ne it was fraadu- 
lent; and something wor i sed as to the origin of the fire; 
Leipschitz’s father was tried f a juitted, Leipschitz brought 
his action in the Court of Qué uch f e amount he claimed: the | 
Jury, without hearing counsel’s reply, found a verdict for the Company 

Two breach of promise cases were tried on Wednesday Both wer - 
mark ible. 

In the Court of Exchequer the ea f ** HWagger rv. Bush’? wastried. Mr. 
Bush, while a medic t it, fell in love with Susan Ha r, servant to 
the surgeon at Harloy house he 1 l, Susan was pre] ssing 
in appcaranee—ex conduct. | ther is 2 pensioned soldier, 
and keeps a beer-] Mi. Bush, wl faith nd mother are dead 
would court th 1, spite of her mot ; mo he outset on th 
ground of the difference in their cireumstans Kv liv, Mr. Bush’s 
aunt consented to advance money for the training of the young woman (o fit 
her for her nephew's wife; and Susan was it to a elereyman’s in the 
country, and made rapid improvement in the 1 ‘ nd re ments of 
society. But now Mr. Bush ehanged his mind, would not have the girl, 
and would not even see Was no erouli r the chang Li 
the trial, the defence Bush is insane, di} en 
touched with madness whe ‘ 1 proniive It was shown th 
he is vow a lunatic; b in he had b ! me time si 
addicted to drink. For the plai i been proved that Mr. Bush, 
when courting, had shown no madness—his love-letters were 
‘* plain, affectionate, reasonabiec, r ot the customary silly effusions : 
**] should not have been as ned of having written them,’ remarked Mi 
Baron Bramwell. Mr. Bush is entitled to property. The Jury gave 7 
damages to Miss Hagger. ; y 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, Miss Re ‘ f a corn-chandler 
in Shoreditch, sought damages from Mr. Senn ls, son of ne | 
factor. There was no doubt about the promise to marry. I how 
the plaintif® that Mr. Wells's father had also taken a liking for Miss Read; | 
he wanted to oust his son from the lady’s affections, and offered to marry her | 





himself. She preferred the son, who continued his wooing in oppovition to | 
his father. But after a time young Wells wished to break the engagement. | 
He has property. ‘There was nothing to be urged against the voung | 

Lord Campbell told the Jury they ought to give damages; and the Jury 
found a verdict for 500/. ; 





uy. 











At the Central Criminal Coi n Tuesday, Layton Asht formerly a | 
elerk in the London and Westmivs' Bank, was tried for forging a check | 
on the bank for 12007. The eas roke down on a technical point, and a | 
verdict of “‘ Not guilty’? was taken, There were other chat res against the 
prisoner, which were about to be postponed, when he elected to plead 





“Guilty” to one of larceny in stealing a check. The sentence was six 
years’ penal servitude. 

Mr. William Richards, a country g 
Court of Queen's Bench, sgainst Mr. 
Street, for damages, for having negligently administered to him an irritant 
poison, by which he sutlered a good deal and was put to some expense for 
medica! attendance, &e, Mr. Richards applied to Mr. Cocking for a dose of 
fluid maguesia; he alleges that Mr. Cocking, from carelessness, gave him 
some Burnett’s disinfecting fluid; he swallowed a very small portion, but 
it made him ill. Mr, Cocking denied the allegation ix fofo: he did not 
keep Burnett’s fluid; he gave Mr. Richards tluid magnesia, and subse- 
quently Epsom salts and sal volatile. The Jury found for the plaintif’—- 
damages 75/. , 





Cocking, a chemist in Great Portland 





| 
‘ntleman, brought an action, in th | 
| 
| 
| 








| people ascribed the accident to the breaking of the 
} engine ; a snap wes heard before the carriages left the rails. 





Insurance Companies are not always in the wrong in resisting claims 
made upon them. March, a German Jew, and journeyman glass-cutter, 
suffered from a fire in the house where he lived; he claimed from the 
Phenix 165/. as his loss. The Company believed that nothing like that 
amount of property had ever belonged to March: they refused to pay his 
claim. March brought an action in the Court of Queen’s Bench. After the 
Jury had heard both sides, they found for the defendants; and Lord Camp- 
belf said the Company had only done its duty in resisting the claim. 

On Wednesday, William Wilmshurst was convicted of forging and utter- 
ing a check on the London and County Bank. Sentence, ten years’ penal 
servitude, 

Mr. Grossmith, the publican who under excited feelings assaulted the 
Reverend Mr. May, master of the Brewers’ School, pleaded guilty to 
‘** unlawfully wounding,” and a charge of “ feloniously ” assaulting was 
withdrawn. With the consent of the prosecutor, the defendant was merely 
required to put in bail to appear to receive judgment if called upon. 

James Blagg, a clerk in the coal department of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, was convicted of stealing 338/. from the Company. Sentence, three 
years’ penal servitude. 


You need not “ paint the lily,’’ and you must not defile the Thames! 
On Thursday, a clerk from the office of the City Solicitor applied to Mr, 
Yardley, the Thames Police Magistrate, for summonses against three men 
for throwing dung into the river Thames from the picr-head, St, 
Katherine’s Dock. Mr. Yardley granted the summons, but said he con- 
sidered it ‘¢a most inconsistent proceeding. Under another act of Parliament 
thousands of tons of refuse are being poured into the Thames daily, while 
under the Conservancy Act a person is liable to a penalty for throw- 
ing into it mud or dung in small quantities.” 

The Lord Mayor has committed Richard Taylor, a eabman, for “ steal- 
ing” asovereign. Mr. Morgan, who had been drinking, gave Taylor a 
sovereign to change to pay a fare; the cabman pretended that Mr. Morgan 
had given him a shilling, and not a sovereign. A sovereign was found on 
| Taylor, fe was astonished when he heard that he was to be committed on 


| a charge of “ stealing.”’ 





| Cheap amusement. “ William Alfred Brown, LL.D.,” a young man, 
put his arm round the waist of a married woman in the Brompton Road, at 
night; her husband came up, and remonstrated ; Brown struck the husband 
repeatedly, and finished by kicking him. For these outrages the Westmin- 
ster Magistrate fined Dr. Brown 4/., which he at once paid. 





Mr. Thomas Cullen, for many years a successful writer, has committed 
suicide by throwing himself down the well of a staircase in Lambeth Work- 

use. Mr. Cullen had been compell d to become an inmat f the house ; 
he had exhibited mi wession; and a Coroner's Jury pronounced his 
fatal act to have arisen from ‘* ‘emporary insanity.” 





Wravincial, 

sham fight at Aldershott on Tuesday, 
when the Duke of Cambridge explained the tactics of the commanders to 
Queen Victoria, and the Duke of Malakoff, “ with a charming ease and 
simplicity of manner,” instructed the Princess Alice in mysteries of 
The Queen went to the camp on Monday evenin A large body 
d militia, upwards of 20,000 strong, had been col- 
lected in the camp. ‘There were three brigades of infantry, composed of 
six of the Line, one of the Guards, and twelve militia regiments. There 
were five regiments of cavalry, including the 2d Life Guards, two troops 
of horse artillery, four ficld batteries, a battalion of mounted sappers, 
with pontoons, and two battalions of the Military Train. These troops, 
commanded by General Knollys, went through the manoeuvres of a sham 
attack upon Cwsar’s camp; and then marched past before the Queen. 
Hier Majesty rode on horseback, and wore a scarlet jacket with a gene- 
ral’s sash and plume. She was attended by the Prince Consort and the 
Duke of Cambridge. After the review the Queen rede Icisurely through 
the camp; and in the evening the General and his Brigadiers dined with 
her Majesty in the royal pavilion. 


‘Lhere was a great review or 
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As Major Hamilton, of the Hornet, Chichester, late of the 10th Foot, was 
rowing his children, a boy and girl, about Binstead, Isle of Wight, on 
luesday evening, the little hort in which he was rowing was upset by the 
children climbing on the gunwale, and all were immersed in the water. 
The Major was drowned, but the children were saved, 

Bennett, the driver of the train which met with ster near Chester- 
field on the 23d of last month, has died, His stoker was killed on the spot, 
Blackham, who, it is alleged, caused the accident by neglecting to givea 
signal, has been committed by the Coroner on a charge of manslaughter. 

The boy Wood and Mr, Channon, who sustained such fearful hurts by 
the railway accident at Chilham, both sunk under their sufferings. The 
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inquest was opened on Tuesday, at Chilham. The evidence was rather 
extensive, but it threw little light on the cause of the calamity. The 
witnesses stated that the train was going at twenty-five to thirty miles an 


hour; this they considered not dangerous round such a curve us that at 
Chilham ; the curve is not a severe one; it is on a declivity. The railway 
nk-axle of the 
The inquiry 









was adjourned to next Monday. 

A third vietim dicd on Thursday, in the Canterbury Hospital—the Reve- 
rend ‘thomas 8. Wood, a Wesleyan minister. He has left a wife and eight 
children. 

A boy has been killed at Huline, Manchester, by a cricket-ball having 
struck him on the temple while he was playing a game. 


Mr. George Smith, of Gravesend, sends this almost incredible statement 
to the Zines. ‘ You will hardly credit the following fact in this the nine- 
teenth century, I was a passenger by the Elfin steamboat from hence to 
Sheerness, und on landing at Sheerness Pier I noticed a man lying with his 
face in the mud. I remarked to my wife who was with me what a curious 
place for that man to be in. She told me he was dead, having just been 
told of it, and on pursuing my inquiries I found that he was. Now, will 
you actually believe it, but here was this peor fellow tied by the leg toa 
piece of timber, with a rope about thirty fect long, and would remain there 
some days waiting a coroner's inquest, so that the body was floating at high 
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water and lying on the mud at low. This within thirty yards of Sheerness 
Pier, a —h distance off a dozen men-of-war, close to a garrison, and I 
presume, near a police-station. The reason given for the body not being 
icked up was that no one had come forward to claim it and there is no dead- 
Ges in Sheerness. I never saw, except in China, so sickening a sight, 
and such a one as this to exist in England is a disgrace to any authority.” 





SCOTLAND. 


A public mecting, composed of men of all parties, was held in Edin- 
burgh on Monday to petition against the clause in the Universities (Scot- 
land) Bill which deprives the Town-Council of its patronage. ; The Lord- 
Provost at first presided, but he vacated the chair, after making a state- 
ment, and on his motion to that effect the meeting selected Mr. Robert 
Chambers. The resolution proposed was in accordance with the object 
of the meeting. It was moved by Mr. R. Macfarlane, and seconded by 
Professor Simpson in a speech of great length, Mr, Skelton moved an 
amendment to the effect that it would not be expedient to disturb the 
compromise assented to by all parties, and embodicd in the bill, It was 
seconded by Mr. Campbell Smith. But the bulk of the meeting were 
hostile to it, and received the remarks of its supporters with yelling and 
uproar. Put to a show of hands the amendment was lost, and the 
original motion was carried by a large majority. 

IRELAND. 

The Lord-Lieutenant left Dublin on Wednesday on a tour to 
Lakes of Killarney. 

Dr. M‘Hale, “ Archbishop of Tuam,” has published a long letter to 
Lord Derby denouncing the “treacherous Whigs,” indulging in san- 
guine expectations of the success of the “ honest” and * generous” 
Tories, and praying that “July” may bring no suffering to the Ad- 
ministration. The Zwd/et also supports the present Cabinet. “ Trish- 
men and Catholics will, with one voice, call for more Toryism, and the 
opponents of Lord Derby will be’’—the Orangemen. 

The Orange Society has taken extraordinary precautions to prevent an 
explosion of religious animosity on the 12th July. It looks all in good 


the 


faith. Next week will prove its utility. 
° - . 
Farviqn aud Calonial. 

# ta0l?.—The Emperor is at Plombidres, “ enjoying excellent health,” 
and fortifying it by taking long walks twice a day, whatever may | 
the state of the weather. It is stated that from Plombiéres he wrote to 
Queen Victoria, asking her to honour the Cherbourg fetes with ler pr 
sence. The Patrice say 

6 We believe we may announce as positive that the Queen of England 
has accepted the invitation of the Emperor Napoleon LiT., and will be pre- 
sent at the same time as their Majesties at the fétes at C! ourg. In con- 
sequence of this gracious visit of our august ally the official programme, 


present day, will undergo certain modifica- 


which was arranged up to th ; 
w that orders have been given accordingly.” 


tions. We have reason to kn 
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This “semi-official’’ announcement the Paris correspondent of the | 


7 Post is of opinion “ scts all doubts at rest ” on the subject. 

The Paris Conferences have continued to sit from time to time, not 
without sharp debates. But Lord Cowley, it is has calmed the 
storm by offering a counter-project. A writer in Nord thus de- 
scribes it— 

**That document has been drawn up with a view of conciliation, and in 
order to prevent any painful rupture, France having resolved on withdraw- 
ing in the event of the policy of Austria continuing to dominate in the de- 
liberations. The counter-project of England entirely sets aside the politi- 
cal union of the two provinces ; but it aceords serious guarantees of libe rty, 
and establishes on more independent and national bases the central com- 
mittee which is to unite the two Moldo-Wallachian Divans, which com- 
mittee is to be composed of members elected by the two Danubian assem- 
blies.”’ 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times, writing on the faith of iis Paris 
correspondent, is more precise. 

*“Itis detinitive ly settled that the Danubian Principalities shall be go- 


verned by two Iospodars, who first instance are to be nominated by 


Si id, 


the 











im the 


the Porte for a period of five years. A committee, which is to be formed of 
members of the Moldavian and Wallachian Divans, is to meet at certain 
fixed periods, and to see that all laws which are comraon to both provinces 
are properly carried out. It has also been decided thit the two Principali- 
ties shall have the style and title of ‘The United Danu! ian Provinces.’ My 
Paris friend further states that the representatives of ‘Turkey and Austria 


strongly objected to a denomination calculated to give the Moldo- Walla- 
chians an incorrect idea of their political position.” 

Then, it is added, there was a warm dispute about the “ national flag.”’ 
It ended in a compromise. ‘“ The flag is to be atricolor, (the French co- 
lours, blue, red, and white, have already been chosen,) with a crescent, 
the symbol of the Suzerain Power, in one of the corners.” How is it 
these “sccrets” ooze out from the chambers of the French Foreign 
Office ? 

A report that the Russian frigate Polkau, in the Adriatic, had been 
ordered to place herself under the command of the French Admiral, Ju- 
rien de Lagraviére, is denied at the Marine Department. The captain of 
the Russian frigate has, according to this version, been instructed to take 
his orders from the Russian Consul, and, in case of necessity, to act with 
the French Commander. . 
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himself as to the fidelity of his own troops, and believes that Rome can 
safely dispense with our men; and, 3d, that Austria is more influential 
than ever. Austria is doing her utmost for a rupture between Rome and 
France.” 

Austria.—the time granted to Denmark by the German Bund for 
considering its proposals relative to Holstein and Lauenburg having 
elapsed, it is rumoured that a commission will be appointed to send 
troops into the Duchies to execute the will of the Bund. But an im- 
pression prevails in German circles that the Bund will again hang fire. 

The Austrian Government has sent orders that a copy of the statue of 
Napoleon I., by Canova, which is at Milan, shall be offered to 
French Government, and it is believed that it will be erected at Paris, 
This cvent is thought by some to be a symptom of a better feeling be- 
tween France and Austria. It is narrated that the Emperor of Austria, 
in reference to this very matter, spoke of Napoleon I. as ** our uncle” ; 
a locution which has not of late been in vogue at the court of Vienna. 

Russia.—Advices from Revel state that an insurrection has broken 
out in Esthonia, and several landed proprictors have been foreed to take 
shelter in Revel. ** A body of sixty troops, sent from Revel, were met 
by 1000 peasants armed with sticks, pitchforks, and sharpened poles, 
An engagement took place, in which fifteen soldiers and forty peasants 
were killed,” 

But the most curious importation from Russia is an extract from an 
article in the Russien Gazette taking England to task for deserting the 
“nationalities.” Itis worth some notice. The journalist thus speaks of 
the recent policy of England. 











*‘ Her alliance with Austria crowns all that she has don Is it not, in 
lact, edifying to see liberal England dragged at the tail of Austria 
and Turkey, and descend to the rank of a mere instrument? She places 
herself on the side of Austria against Italy, and in the question of the Seen 
bian Principalities makes herself a Turk against the Christian populations, 
She thus, for the love of Austria and Turkey, risks | ture prospects, 
her consideration in the world, and her power; and u r herself with 
ruins, she turns aside from all that is full of lit Great perspicacity is not 
needed to see that this change of policy will be fatal to England, fora nae 
ion cannot with impunity place herself in opp o all the living 

ength of Europe. If general peace be maintained, Englund will only, 
it is true, stake her ancient renown; but if, contr to all expectation, a 
conflict should arise, if a gencral insurr nof the Christiar Turkey 
should raise for that power t} uestion of lif ‘ . ltaly should 
rise 2 rainst Austria, and if France, it pa ability of 
the existing state of things, impo i} t k of establishing the 
equilibrium of Europe on more solid bases, whit cou neland play, 

illy as she cannot vet how thei t in india wil d? There 

events t1 lout in advance but if prudence do t isel that they 

Lhe hastened on, they must not be opposed thi ire brought on 

by the foree of cirewmstances, And, besides, v i | the justice, 

foree, and conviction of governments, and the ympathy of na- 
tions, of the populations? 

Syain.—The new Ministry of O'Donnell scems to have taken the 
Spanish people by surprise, The Marshal had an int vy with Queen 
Isabella to bid her farewell. Jle was going a jour : i. few hours 
he was named Prime Minister on the anniversary of rer it Vical- 


varo, It is remarked that O'Donnell is na mly Minister of 
War, but of the Colonics, a new title in the Spa { lle has 
begun to divide the spoil among those milit friends who went out 
with him to Vicalvaro. The Vicalvarists, in short, arc now the Govern- 
ment. The army is to be divided into large diy is in France ; 
and O'Donnell’s friends are to command them, ‘ You cannot,” says @ 
| letter from Madrid dated the Ist instant, ** hay n idea of the rage of 


| jehanpore he drew out his troops, not inte: 


| this led to a long and inconclusive skirmish which 


Staly —According to French advices from Rome the protectors of the | 


Pope and the Government of the Pope do not lead each other 2 very 
happy life. The following statements are given as “ facts.” ‘ 

“T now give you the incidents about the patrols to which I aliuded in 
my last letter. Cardinal Antonelli wrote to General Goyon to complain of 
these patrols, saying it was wrong to do it without consulting him, and ex- 
pressing his disapproval of the system. The General replied that his opinion 
was in favour of them, that he had no necessity to consult any one, that he 
was the Military Chief of Rome, that he should take all the measures 
necessary for the safety of his soldiers, and that the only party to whom he 
should render an account of his conduct was the French Government. An- 
tonelli answered that, if the patrols continued, the Pope would quit Rome 
and go to Ancona. The patrols have been discontinued. An order of the 
day has been issued in all the barracks; in it some expressions occur which 
are found fault with by Antonelli, and it is said the Cardinal has protested 
against them. The conclusion is—Ist, that Antonelli has very little love 
for the French; 2d, that the Cardinal, who is Minister of War, deludes 


the pure Moderados at the nomination of O'Donnell Prime Minister. 


They declare that the Queen has betrayed their party, and alienated the 
true Conservatives, by giving power to the Vicalvarists.”’ 
The Espana, moved by the speeches on the Slave-trade in the Ilouse 


of Lords, breaks forth in this fashion. 


** It is necessary that England should be penetrated with the truth of this 


one fact—the momentary panic inspired by the move iluttering of her flag 


exists no longer. It isnot enough to have ships of war, vs are necessary, 
and sailors well disciplined in the service of the navy, and that is precisely 
the weak point of her ileets. England should also learn that without an 
army no state can pretend to throw its weight into th ilitury balance of 
the world. Now, England has not an army. 1H ver powerful England 
may appear, and however insignificant Spain, an exped u on foot by 
the latter against the former las more chance otters more 
facilities, than an attack by the former against the | We may be 


charged with exaggeration ; suffice it to say, as far we are concerned, that 


we are deeply convinced of the truth of what we advance 

Suhia.—The fuller despatches from Bombay 
interest, illustrating the progress of the war ; but littl 
ing the political situation. 


me details of 
} thing touch- 





It appears from Mr. Russell's letters that Sir ¢ pbell had esta- 
blished a strong force at Bareilly and was ¢v reste for the Doab, when 
he heard of the gathering of the enemy about Shahjchanpore. Havin 
reinforced his horsemen he moved cautiously forward, being in aoa 


Arrived at Shah- 
ipparently, but 
attacked, and 
d in the retreat of 
the rebels. There was no real action, but much powder wasted, and few 
lives lost. Mr. Russell describes the Rohilla cavalry. 

“It was not my first sight of the Rohilla horsemen, but I confess I 
watched with great interest the aspect of these wild cavaliers, and I could 
have almost admired their aspect as, like leaves careering in the autumn 
breeze, they whirled in light eddies along our front, if [had not known that 
among them were the cruel assassins of the 12th Cavalry, and the troopers 
of other corps equally false, cruel, and murderous; but for the most part 
they seemed very well mounted. The Rohillas are nation of horsemen ; 
the native stock of the country is crossed with Arabs and with stud-bred. 
horses, and some of the chargers on the field seemed models of symmetry. 
Although the great bulk of the cavalry wheeled round and round, as if to 
avoid the shot which ploughed up long lanes along the ridge in our front and 
searched out the mango topes, small bodies from time to time rode down to- 
wards us, almost within musket range, as if to examine our position, In 
their last attack upon our position the other day a smal! body of them rode 
right up to our guns. De Kantzow sought to lead his men against them; 
but he was not well supported. He rode forward, however, almost alone, 
and encountered the leader of the enemy ; his pistol missed, and he instantly 
received two severe cuts, one across the face and another which severed the 


strength and the cnemy having a numerous ¢ 
din 4 


A party sent to the fro 





to reconnoitre the enemy. nt were 
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flesh from his elbow to his wrist. The Rohilla rode forward, struck the gun 
with his sword over the muzzle, as if claiming it for his own, and was shot 
dead there, as he stood, calling on his followers to come on. With some- 
what similar spirit a few of the enemy today congregated round a tree, which 
again and again was covered with dust from the shot of our 18-pounders. 
But they held their own with persistency.” 

It was after this combat that the enemy retired to Mohumdce which 
he afterwards evacuated on the approach of General Jones. 

The force suffered much from sun-strokes. All the staff of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, except one, was done up. Thus in the 79th thirty fell 
out in a march through Shahjehanpore, and the Rifles lost forty men. In 
the operations resulting in the capture of Calpee Sir Hugh Rose was 
thrice struck down by the sun, and each time had to be relieved by the 
application of cold water. In the intervals he directed and led the troops. 

‘The Calcutta correspondent of the Daily News says— 

‘The rebellion is chronic, and Sir Colin has now before him the prospect 





of a series of wild-goose chases which, as was long since prognosticated, an | 


enemy skilled to perfection in the art of flight will infallibly lead him ; and 
most undauntedly does the old chief enter upon his hopeless task, and most 
bravely is he supported by every soldier in his army. Yet it is becoming 
painfully apparent that neither temporary defeat nor impatient pursuit will 
subdue an enemy whose forte is guerilla warfare, and that defensive tactics 
until a more fitting season should, if our army is to be again in the field in 
the cold weather, be at once adopted. The North-West Provinces above 
Benares are literally overrun by banditti, horse and foot. From the walls 
of Allahabad may be seen daily, on the opposite side of the river, bodies of 
rebels, green-coated and green-turbaned, marching past as if in bravado, 
with cavalry and guns fully equipped. The murder of Major Waterfield, 
on the high road to Agra, isa foretaste of what may be expected, This 
officer had been appointed to command at Allyghur, and set out to join his 
appointment, accompanied by Captain Fanshawe, of the Invalids. About 
six miles from Ferozabad the travellers were aroused from their slumbers 
by the cries of their coachman, who had been wounded, They found them- 
selves surrounded by mounted rebels, and fired at from all quarters. A 
sword-cut and two balls in the head killed Major Waterfield, though not 
before he had laid several of his assailants low with his revolver. Captain 
Fanshawe, sword in hand, now leaped amongst the rebels, and succeeded, 
aided by the darkness of the night, in effecting his escape into some jungle. 
The rebels burnt Major Watertield’s body in the carriage in which he had 
been travelling.” 

In confirmation of this, the Zines correspondent states, that the postal 
communication is often interrupted by bodies of rebels and the letters 
seized. 

The insurrection in the southern Mahratta country arose, it seems, out 
of the execution of orders to disarm the chiefs and people. Mr. Manson 
was on his way to persuade the Nurgoond chief to obey, when the latter 
surprised and murdered him The Bombay correspondent of the Daily 
News is evidently full of anxiety for the tranquillity of this region. 

In a gencral order published at Bareilly on the 11th May, Sir Colin 
Campbell, by royal command, conveys to the Army the thanks of the 
Queen, and an expression of the deep interest she feels in their success- 
ful exertions. 

“The Commander-in-chief ventures to quote the very words of the 
Queen—‘ That so many gallant, and brave, and distinguished men, begin- 
ning with one whose name will ever be remembered with pride, Brigadier- 
General Havelock, should have died and fallen, is a great grief to the 
Queen. To all European as well as native troops who have fought sc nobly 
and so gallantly, ol among whom the Queen is rejoiced to see the 93d, 
the Queen wishes Sir Colin to convey the expression of her great admira- 
tion and gratitude.’ ” 

Sir Colin Campbell states that he has “ dclayed giving execution to 
the royal command until he was able to announce to the Army that the 
last great stronghold of rebellion had fallen before the persevering efforts 
of the troops of her Majesty and the Honourable East India Company.” 

Oude. —* Oude itself swarms with rebels, against whom Sir Hope Grant 
has been sent on two expeditions without doing much good On the first 
oceasion, when near Roy Bareilly, he came upon the fort of Simree, which 
he found so strong that he was obliged to retire, blowing up his ammunition. 
On the second occasion, by a rapid march to Bunnee, he prevented the con- 
centration of the enemy on that point. Of Oude it may be said with per- 
fect truth, that we hold nothing more than the capital and the road from 
Lucknow to Cawnpore. Maun Singh holds Fyzabad. The Ghoorkas have 
gone home, and Ghorruckpore and Bustee are held by Colonel Rowcroft, 
who has been forced to move from his intrenched camp at Betwa on the 
Gogra. He also has had two or three brilliant encounters with the rebels, 
who are very numerous.”’—Daily News Correspondent, 

A Scene at Bareilly.—* Among the matchlock men who to the number of 





700 or 800 were lying behind the walls of the houses was a_ body 
of Ghazees or Mussulman fanatics, who, like the Roman Decii, | 
devote their lives with solemn oaths to their country or their faith. Utter- | 


ing loud cries, ‘Bismillah, Allah, deen deen!’ 130 of these fanatics, 
sword in hand, with small circular bucklers on the left arm, and green 
cummerbungs, rushed out after the Sikhs, and dashed at the left of the 
right wing of the Highlanders. With bodies bent and heads low, waving 
their tulwars with a circular motion in the air, they came on with astonish- 
ing rapidity. At first they were mistaken for Sikhs, whose passage had 
ready somewhat disordered our ranks. Fortunately, Sir Colin Campbell 
was close up with the Forty-second; his keen quick eye detected the case at 
once. ‘Steady, men, steady; close up the ranks. Bayonet them as they 
come on.’ It was just in time, for these madmen, furious with bang, 
were already among us, anda body of them sweeping around the left of 
the right wing got into the rear of the regiment. ‘The struggle was san- 
guinary but short. ‘Three of them dashed so suddenly at Colonel Cameron 
that they pulled him off his horse ere he could defend himself. His sword 
fell out of its sheath, and he would have been hacked to pieces in another 
moment but for the gallant promptitude of Colour-Sergeant Gardiner, who, 
stepping out of the ranks, drove his bayonet through two of them in the 
twinkling of an eye. 
Brigadier Walpole had a similar escape ; he was seized by two or three of 
the Ghazees, who sought to put him off his horse, while others cut at him 
with their tulwars. He received two cuts on the hand, but he was de- 
livered from the enemy by the quick bayonets of the Forty-second. Ina 
few minutes the dead bodies of 133 of these Ghazees, and some eighteen or 
twenty wounded men of ours, were all the tokens left of the struggle.” 

A Militia for India —* There isa very prevalent rumour that the su- 
preme Government, by means ofa legislative enactment, have resolved on the 
formation of a general militia or volunteer corps throughout India. 
then become imperative on all Christian subjects of the Government 
(Europeans or Natives), between the ages of seventeen and forty, to bear 
arms, and serve on duty whenever required for the protection of the 
country. Should such a measure be carried out, it will be a move in the 
right direction, and I need only instance the Calcutta Yeomanry Cavalry, 


The third was shot by one of the Forty-second. 


It will ; 


whose services were most valuable and opportune to the State during the 
base rebellion. This corps has petitioned the Governor-General to be 
isembodied at the expiration of the ‘present year, on the ground of the 
large augmentation to the British army, al the ‘ rapid decline ’ of the 
rebellion, both of which circumstances, they urge, render their services in 
the country now superfluous. But it remains to be scen what course the 
Governor-General will adopt in reference to this application. The 
formation of a general militia force has been frequently urged on the 
Indian Government by the press; and as every European’s life now in 
India is in a certain state of jeopardy, it is no more than fair that 
Government should either organize local civil or militia regiments 
throughout the country, or enable every individual to possess the means of 
self-protection at least.”—Letter from Bombay. 

The British Army in India,—“ By the last return of our effective 
strength the British army in India presented a total of 48,571 officers and 
men; of whom 44,514 were effective, and 4057, or less than 10 per cent, 
were sick. Our artillery numbered 355 pieces effective; and you will be 
surprised to hear that the grand total of native troops mustered no less than 
121,906 non-commissioned officers and men, being in the proportion of 
about three to one of the European troops ; but there is a still more striking 
item in the strength of our force, under the head of disarmed native troops 
of allranks ; there is a return of 20,227 men; these men are receiving pay 
and, more than that, they are paralyzing the action of a certain number of 
British soldiers; for instance, there are upwards of 3000 Sepoys of the 2d, 
19th, 32d, 34th, and 43d Regiments of Native Infantry at Barrackpore who 
require the attention of her Majesty’s 19th Regiment and of a detachment 
of sailors. There are others at Calcutta under similar surveillance ; the 
63d Native Infantry and the 11th Irregular Cavalry are watched by part of 
the 35th at Berhampore; at Benares, the disarmed Sepoys of the 17th, 25th, 
37th, and 50th Native Infantry, require the care of part of her Majesty’s 
97th. At Jullundur, 1056 disarmed Sepoys of the 6th Light Cavalry, the 
33d, 36th, and 6lst Native Infantry, are watched by her Majesty’s 52d, a 
Punjaub Regiment, and a troop of Horse Artillery ; and 2140 of the 16th Ca- 
valry, 26th, and 49th Native Infantry, require the presence of her Majesty’s 
7th Fusileers, and strong detachments of Artillery, &c., at Lahore. At Mooltan 
there are 1504 cf the 62d and 69th Native Infantry in the same case; and at 
Umritzir 1707 of the 35th and 59th Native Infantry are under the wing of 
a light field battery, a Punjaub Regiment, and part of her Majesty’s 24th 
Regiment. The 39th Native Infantry, 766 strong, encumber Dera Ismail 
Khan; 779 of the 53d Native Infantry are stationed with part of her 
Majesty’s 24th and her Majesty’s 87th Regiments, and a battery, at Rawul 
Pindee; the 5th Light Cavalry and the 64th Native Infantry, numbering 
1327 men, are protected, poor fellows! by 1660 of her Majesty’s 81st and of 
the 8th Punjaub Infantry, at Noosherah; and 1577 of the 24th and 27th 
Native Infantry are stationed, in presence of an overwhelming force of 
Europeans and Punjaubees, at Peshawur. Without reckoning the troops. 
employed in the various field forces and moveable columns, there are no less 
than 107 military posts ond stations in the Presidency of Bengal among 
which English regiments or detachments are stationed. Some notion may 
be formed from this statement of the mode in which an English army is 
absorbed in India, and of the cause which diminishes the active force in the 
field to numbers so insignificant when compared with the troops sent out 
from England. I fear it is only the truth, that if we had 30,000 additional 
English soldiers landed in India by the last week in Se tember, we 
should have ample employment for every man of them.”—TZimes Corre- 
spondent, 





Piisrellaneons. 


The 7imes countenances the report that the Queen will visit Cher- 
bourg. It has ‘ good reason to believe that her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort will go to Cherbourg early next month, to pay a visit to the 
Emperor Napoleon. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort will then pro- 
ceed to Coblentz to spend some time with the Princess Frederick William 
of Prussia.” 

Nor are these visits the only ones cut out for August. The Queen 
will go to Leeds on the 30th, to receive an address, and depart thence to 
Balmoral. 


The Queen has conferred the Grand Cross of the Bath upon Sir Hugh 
Rose, the continuous victor in the Central Indian campaign. Side 
by side with the announcement of this in the Gazette we read that the 
same honour has been conferred upon Jung Bahadoor, the Nepaulese 
Chief. 


The Select Committee, appointed at the instance of Sir De Lacy 
Evans, to inquire into the several routes for the transport of troops to 
India, the use of steamers as compared with sailing vessels, and the em- 
ployment of the military resources of this country and the colonies, have 
made their report. It may be thus summed up: the Court of Directors 
sensible of the advantages of the overland route, recommended its adop- 
tion at an early period, but the late Government were withheld by poli- 
tical and other considerations from adopting it. Those objections ceased 
in September, and the Cabinet complied with the request of the Direc- 
tors. Apart from political considerations, ‘it is much to be regretted 
that the steps that were taken in September to transmit small bodies of 
troops by this route were not resorted to at an carlier date.” [This was 
carried by a majority of one.) 

‘That the transport, however, of any large body of troops would have 
required previous arrangements, and that the evidence laid before the Com- 
mittee leaves great room to doubt whether any considerable reinforcements 
could have been sent in the months of July and August, with a prospect of 
their arrival in India so far in advance of those sent round the Cape as to 
give any great advantage in favour of this route.” 

It would not be advisable to rely upon the overland route as the 
ordinary route for the transmission of troops to India. 

On the second branch of the subject, it is reported that steamers would 
have made a quicker passage than sailing-ships, but that more steamers 
could not be had, while there were grave doubts whether the supply of 
coal would have been sufficient for a larger number of steamers. 

On the third question, it is stated that the Governors of Ceylon and 
the Mauritius acted with ‘‘ zeal and promptitude” ; that the Governor 
of the Cape forwarded treasure, horses and troops, but not all the troops 
he was instructed by the Home Government to send. Whether he was 
justified in that course the Committee had no means of judging. The 
people of Canada are praised for their great readiness in affording assist- 
ance to the mother-country. Finally, the Committee report— 

“ That on the whole, considering the suddenness of the danger, and the 
distance to which the troops were to be sent, the Committee are of opinion 
that great credit is due to the Court of Directors of the East India Compan 
for the promptitude and efficiency with which they discharged the difficult 
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task of transmitting reinforcements to the army in Ind‘a during the past 
year.” 

By an order of the Commander-in-chief the allowances to clergymen 
officiating to the troops ef the Presbyterian and Roman Catholic religious 
denominations have been made the same as those now granted to clergy- 
men of the Church of England. It is the intention of the Seeretary for 
War to appoint five Presbyterian and nineteen Roman Catholic Assistant- 
Chaplains to the forees, who are to be place Lon the same footing as re- 
gards pay and allowances as the Assistant-Chaplains of the Church of 


England. 


The Niagara and Gorgon, returned to Queenstown on Monday from 

The attempt to submerge the clectric wire 

Three days after the squadron had been at sea, they en- 

that blew for nine days, and finally compelled 
pany. 

* The Agamemnon was obliged the wind for thirty-six 
hours; her coal t adrift, and a coil of the cable shifted, so that her cap- 
tain for some t entertained serious apprelicnsions for her safety, and 
from the immense strain her waterways were forced open, and one of her 
ports was broken. Two of her sailors were severely i 1, and one of 
the n wes lost his reason from fright. Yet such was tl nsumin: 
skill, good seamanship, idity of her commander, Captain Priddic, 
that he was enabled to. bri her to the appointed rendezvous, lat. 42° 2 
long. 33°18. The Niagara rode out the storm gallantly, having only car- 
ried away her jibboom and one wing of the figure-head, the great American 
eagle.” “The cable was first spliced on the 26th June. Atier having paid 
out two and a half miles each, owing to an accident on board the Niagara, 
the cable parted. The ships having again met, the splice was made good, 
and they commenced to give out the cable a second time; bat after they 
had each paid out forty miles it was reported that the current was broken, 
and no communication could be } j 


l between the ships. Unfortunately, 
in this instance, the breakage have occurred at the bottom, as the 
electricians, from the fine cal ich their sensitive instruments 
allow them to make, were able to declare h to have been the fact, even 
before the vessels came together again. Having cast off this loss, they met 
for the third time and recovered the connexion of the eable on the 28th. They 
then started afresh, and the Niagara having paid out over a hundred and 
fifty miles of cable, all on board entertained the most sanguine anticipations 
of success, When the fatal aunouneement was made on Tucsday, the 29th, 
at 9 p.m., that the cleetric current had ceased to flow.” 

Thus ended the experiment. The Agamemnon has not yet been heard 
of, and some fears are entertained for her safety, From her oflicers wi 


shall hear the other half of the story. 


their cruise in the Atlantic 
had failed. 
countered a heavy ¢ 
the four ships composing the squa 
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At the sitting of the House of Commons Committee on the Thames on 
Tuesday, Mr. Bateman, an engineer, and Mr, John Lawes, were excm- 
ined. Mr. Bateman, who is connected with the Glasgow water-works, 
stated that the smell of the Clyde is worse than that of the Thames. 
Mud banks are not necessary to make a river smell very foul. The 
Chairman—* Do you know of any case in which the sewage water has 
been disinfected by the application of any acid?’ Witness—** My an 
swer is this, that in Glasgow a portion of one of the sewers receives into 
it the refuse of certain chemical works, the effect of which is that the 
whole sewage matter into which that refuse falls becomes deodorized. 1 
do not know the 1 m; I only know the fact.” His researches led 


him to conclude that as a commercial commodity sewage manuve was of 


On this point Mr. Lawes said—* The precipitate at Lei- 
that means that t Leicester 
If, however, you have to get 
and can do so by purchasing 

make that land valu- 
sea, for get rid of it you 


little value. 
cester is almost valucless as manure; but 
they cannot sell it at a high price per ton, 
rid of the substance for sanitary purpo 
bad land at some 10/7. or 15/. an acre, 
able, it may be better than pumping it int 
must in some way.” 














The Chairman announced that the Committee were overwhelmed with 
offers of testimony ; time will not suffice to hear all witnesses, and a se- 


leetion must be made. 

On Thursday, Mr. Mopham, a chemist, Vr. Haywood, engineer of the 
City Sewers, and Mr. Bazalgette, the engin Y, were examined, Mr, 
Mopham stated that he had found the foul air from the sewers purified 
by passing through the furnace at the Parliament Pala Mr. Gurney’ 
plan. Mr, Haywood thought this plan difficult, costly, and of little u 
the state of the Thames would be the same. He could not suggest any 
improvement on the present plan. Ile had tried ventilating by the rain- 
water pipes of houses—it succeeded in taking the stink from the street 
and bringing it into the houses! Mr. Bazalgette was not favourable to 
Mr. Gurney’s plan of ventilating sewers: the cost would be enormous. 


Sir John and Lady Pakington had a dinner-party at the Admiralty on 
Wednesday evening: the American Minister was a guest. 

The Bishop of London received a large number of his clergy at Fulham 
Palace on Saturday afternoon ; in the palace and the grounds there were re- 
freshments in plenty ; and the party seems to have been a very pleasant 
one, the Bishop and his family striving to make every one * at home.” 

Lord Palmerston had a dinner-party on Saturday ; and Lady Palmerston 
afterwards held an assembly. 

The Duchess ef Manchester gave a grand ballon Monday. It was at- 
tended by the Duke of Cambridge, the Princess Mary of Cambridge, and the 
Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 

The Countess of Craven had a ball on Tuesday, 
bridge and her daughters were present. 









The Duchess of Cam- 


The magnates of Cape Town gave a farewell dinner, and presented eight 
hundred guineas to Dr. Livingstone before he started in April for the Zam- 
bese. Unfortunately he had been compelled to leave Mrs, Livingstone be- 
hind as she was too unwell to proceed. 


The Reverend William Fraser, B.C.L., has been inducted to the living of 
Alton, Staffordshire, on the presentation of Lord Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
the living of Alton being one of those advowsons which by the act of 1719 
were ‘‘to attend and wait upon the said earldom of Shrewsbury.” 


Captain Grant’s improved system of cooking for soldiers has been put to a 
new test at Woolwich Common—it has been applied to the feeding of the 
military while in the field. The trial was satisfactory. The cooking- 
vessels are called ‘pontoon kettles,” and they can be used for the purpose 
of making a raft if necessary, for carrying men across small rivers. 

The ship’s company of the Hecate have given to Dr. W. T. Wilson, at 
Woolwich, what must be a most gratifying testimonial—a valuable gold 
watch, ‘as a mark of their admiration for his unremitting attention and 


kindness to the sick during the late fever that visited the ship on the coast 
of Africa.” 





A few days ago, a small volume was published purporting to be by Mr. 
Rarey, the horse-tamer, and to expla As many persons were 
bound in penalties not to divulge it, uhlication of this little work 
caused much indignation, Myr, Rarey thus speaks of the eircumstanees in 
the Zines. **On my return from Paris, after an absence of ten days, my 
attention has been drawn to several letters which have appeared in the 
newspapers respecting the bond ven by my subscribers at the 
time of entry. [beg new to int rough the mejium of your 
widely-cireulated paper, that La v release tiem from the 
penalty attached to it, and was merely designed 
as a protection te tayself should ] of dissatisfaction to any 
of my pupils. As to the pamphlet which } cnso extensively cireulated 
lon, Without | by me three 


Linmet ns but 


his secret. 























sent, it was written | 


and conta 






























and imperiect description ef it now practised by » It was 
printed for private cireu 1 St of O 1 believe is 
perfectly unknown in New York and the ether ies of the United States, 
as I never gave lessons on my system except in Obio ond ‘Texas, where I 
passed a length of time experimenting on wild horses, mules, & 1 do not 
believe that any book that ever was wi u can teach this system so well 
and fully as an hour's | n with } lL olservation. In conclusion, I 
i to stat that I ] e never inst reson cither in America or 
Europe, Without making them ‘ ne, under a penalty, not to divulge 
it, and that th nly copi my r before the world were 
those given to cach of x yi ipils in America, when they received their ine 
struction,”’ 
In consequence of the report of Mr, Selfe and ¢ in Welker on the loss 
! of the Ava, the Board of Trade have s1 pended Captain Kirton’s certificate 
of competency for six months. It was | l that Captain Kirton, al- 
though aware that the course of his ship was powerfully affeeted by an in- 
shere current, did not tak une a ved himself to be out of 
} soundings, 
| The ship Duchess of Leinster has brought the firs mittance of gold from 
New Zealand—2500 « i i ¢ Union Bank of Austra 
| It appears that one of the largest army contractors centraeted to supply 
| s ldiers’ kits at 2/. Is each, and hi nt t being aceepted, severa 
) thousand kits were t into the elothi esat Weedon, when it was 
| discovered that the artielcs supplied were of a cescription, and not 
worth the sum paid for them by the Covern t. On overy being 
made, the kits were returned to tl iit r, Who has sin upplied the 
same kits to the troops at Chat! of, Ba, Gi, « it thus appears that 
articles which were rejected by the Government pot being werth 
2/. 11s t Weedon, are considered to be worth 3é. at Chatham, 
ind are purchased by the Government for t] rm tihaut price. Since 
the authorities have agreed to present ench reeruit: wit! ree kit, the 
whole expense of the soldiers’ nees is rne b he G tment 
| instead of being charged to the ree tas heretofo 1 
A relie of Mungo P ravels in Afriea bas bees covered by Licu- 
tenant Glover, of Daikie’s west « t expedition. ‘1 i ent ie thus 
related by the ¢ / ) Mi utenant Glover, one of the 
ofticers under tl ! nd of ¢ Buikie, h } jon a valuable 
relic of Mungo Da nd | f di l ne through a 
native village near the ene of Park's melancholy ¢ ,un old man 
accosted the licutenmut, and showed hit < which had for years been in 
his possession. It a volu ] rithms, with M Vark’s name, 
nd autegraphie net nd memer . The | it to Mr. 
lover for 200,000 « i li imabile the pri “ the price de- 
manded was eno iz, and it w impossible to pay it. After some con- 
sideration the lieutenant teok from his pocket a clasp-l isked the 
native what he thought of that. This v too tempting a bait to be refused ; 
the native joyfully teok the knife, and the lieutenant | more joyfully 
secured his valuable ne ncnto of the distin ] Afi ler,” 
According to the last report of the Emigration ¢ rs, the num- 
who emigrated from U Un lh n | year was 


ber of person 
212,875—an increase on the two pr ing ye . bv he first three 
months of thi 1G persons left 

hore is, believed that werfully ope- 


rated to lessen em tic 


year, Chiuigration 


previous 
\ ortality as 
! luted for the 
] from this 
S1, 54, and 
years sO 


The pre- 


The deaths registered in London, 
1241 in the week ending 
rather in exe ol 
rhea is 1 in 





k, wert 
returned for last week i 
nd of Jun The prog. of « 
disease during the last four wecks; they were suecessively 18 
(last week) 94. This last number has not been « iu previou 
early in the season, for the average of correspon “ 
sent return contains also 11 deaths from chose v 4 of which occurred 
Registrar-General’s Return, 
London and the surrounding districts were visited | hunder-storm on 
Wednesday afternoon: it was of short duration, and n uch rain fel 
Mr. Alfred Haviland of Bridgewater, ¢ to the Zimes 
showing the small amount of rain which hes fallen in the neighbourhood of 
sridgewater in the first half of this year—6.70 inches; in the six months of 
1} 


ttamec 





adults. 





amongs 








a | tert 
Me ‘ 


1856, the total was 14.92; in ne period of 1857, 16,58 
Four of the Directors of the British Pank have be liberated from the 
Queen’s Prison by receiving a 1 ] parder lerey extended to them 


on Various grounds, or in ns in their be- 
half. Mr. Brown was released last week: he had ficred from a serious 
complaint. Mr, Esdaile and Mr, Cameron are the only British Bankers now 
[How can the Government keep any of the British Bank delin- 

+ 


onscequence Of varlot i i 


in prison, 
quents in prison while some other folks are not even pre uted ?] 

The Corn-market marked an advance of 2s. per quarter for 
Monday the market gene rally IMiproves as harvest approaches, 

A serious fall: on the receipt of news on Monday of a break in the At- 
lantic eable, the shares of the Company fell in value on the Stock Ex- 
change from 600/. to 200/ ; then they rebounded to a quotation of 2007, to 
100/. ; 

The inspectors of the estate of Messrs. Sanderson, Sandeman, and Co, 
have issued a circular announcing a further distribution of 2s, 6d. in the 
pound, A first dividend of Gs. 8¢. is also payable this weck to the ereditors 
of Messrs. Maitland, Ewing, and Co., who suspended on the 3d of April. 

In the six months ending June the exports of bullion from London 
amounted to 11,037,200/. In the same period of 1857 the total was 
12,906,390/, In 1858 there was a great falling-off in the exports to India 
and China, but a large augmentation in the transmissions to the continent 
of Europe. 


the week on 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY, 


The proceedings in Parliament last night were more than usually | 


varied, but not cqually interesting. 

In the House of Lords the Government of India Bill (No. 3) was read 
a first time; Thursday fixed for the second reading and Friday for the 
committee. [Nearly at the end of the sitting in the other House Lord 
Paumenrston withdrew his Government of India Bill. Ie made a short 
speech on the occasion; taking care to point out that the members of 
the present Gove: it, although when in Opposition they had pee 
legislation upon Inx had, when they entered office, handsomely and 
ereditably adopted the sure cf their predecessors. ‘The ma- 
chinery of the present Lill has been altered and modified “ from time to 
time,” but many of its clauses are word for word, and many are sub- 
stantially the samc, as those in the bill he then withdrew. He migit 
say that this great measure was a legacy of the late Government. No 
comment was mace upon this little speech.) 

Lord T:.vno, admitting that the question of the slave-trade blockade 
had entered upon a new phase, inquired whether it was true that the 






Government intended to withdraw the squadrons from Cuba and the | 


ceast of Africa? 

The Eorl of Maimrenvuny said there is no difference in the fecling 
throughout the land with respect to the great importance of endeayour 
ing to kecp down, eid if possible to abolish the trattic. 

“With this impression, under the present circumstances ef the case, we 
have thought it more prudent, at length, to remove from the Cuban waters 
the squadron there stationcd to keep down the slave-trade; but we have no 
intention to remove the squadron from the African coast. After ail the 
sacrifices made by this country I think it would be a most deplorable act for 
any Government to give up the principle of repression, or to discontinue 
our efferts on the coast of Africa. That squadron, so far frem being useless, 
has been most suecessful in obtaining the end for which it was placed there, 
During the Russian war we were obliged to reduce the squadron very con- 
siderably, and the moment our cruisers were withdrawn the trade sprang up 
again with great activity. IZler Majesty’s Government have, therefore, no 
intention to withdraw the African squadron, although they have given 
orders to diminish the squadren in the Cuban waters. 


In the House of Commons Mr. Cox moved a resolution declaring that 


























the cost of purifying the Thames should be borne in cqual proportions by | 
the ratepayers of the Metropolis and the Consolidated Fund ; and General | 


Tuomrson seconded the motion. Mr. Bentinck opposed the motion, 
Every town in the country has to pay the expense of its own cleansing. 
The demand came with a bad grace from London which enjoys tho 
advantage of a large influx of visitors from all parts of the kingdom. 
Mr. Duncomne retorted that as Parliament and the State contributed to 
the stench, surely they ought to contribute towards the purification of 
the river. Sir Groxcy Lewis objected to the resolution that it was ir- 
regular. All moncy-grants ought to be preceded by a recommendation 
from the Crown. ‘The Spraker, however, decided that the resolution 
was not informal as it was only the expression of an opinion. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI hoped the motion would be withdrawn. The Government intend, 
early next week, to bring in a bill for insuring the purification of the 
Thames. Motion negatived. 

Various questions were put on the motion for the adjournment of the 
House until Monday. Mr. Ewanr inquired whether a Minister of Jus- 
tice would be appointed. Mr. Cuan.is Forsrrr, dwelling on the in- 
convenience of holding the sittings of the House in the summer, 
suggested that there show'd be an autunm and a spring session. Sir 
Joun Tretawny desired to know what the Government would do with 
the church-rate question. Lord Excrno preferred complaints, derived 
from the newspapers, that the soldicrs in india are imperfectly and im- 
properly clothed, and that their rifle ammunition is defective. 

These questions were dealt with by General Pert, Lord Sraniey and 
Mr. Disnxarii. As toa Minister of Justice, Mr. Disnarni will be pre- 
pared to act in accordance with the resolution of the House when the Go- 
vernment is supplied with a satisfactory definition of -the duties of such 
an officer. 
plausible. In theory lie could not object to it, but there are valid arguments 
against adopting so great an alteration at once. A measure upon church- 
rates Mr. Disraeli could not promise this session, but “next session ’’ the 
Government will bring in a bill which he hoped and believed would be a 
satisfactory solution of the question. 

In answer to the complaints regarding military arrangements in India, 








As to the sittings of the House the proposal of Mr. Forster is | °° 
| of the lady patronesses. 


| tickets were sold. 


General Pret said that all the light clothing is supplied in that country, | 


and he he2 3,4 report upon what has been done. A large quantity of 
poots and shoes had been sent out from this country, and he could not 
understand how the men of any regiment could be without them. Lord 
Sranvey said that if any of our troops are without light clothing those 


who are in direct command are responsible rather than the authorities at | 


home or the East India Company. 
supplied to the troops, there is no doubt that some part of it was found 
very defective. 
inquire minutely into these defects, and, as far as possible, to amend 
them. Skilled workmen were sent out from England, and machinery 
has also been forwarded by which defective bullets, either of too large 
or not the proper shape, could be made fit for use. 

The remainder of business consisted of proceedings in Committee of 
Supply. ‘The vote of $3,730/. for the Department of Science and Art, 
raised some discussion. Mr. Horr objected to the remote situation of 
the South Kensington—“ the proper name of the place being Brompton” 
—Museum; and Lord Excuo, while defending the expenditure of the 
money, complained that a spirit and beer licence had been taken out for 
the institution at Kensington. If they made a publican of Mr. Cole, 
why should they not do the same for Sir William Hooker at Kew, 
whose visitors travel further than Mr. Cole’s and stand more in need of 
refreshment. ‘The vote was defended by Mr. Cowrrr, Mr. Canpwext, 
Mr. Apprxiry, and Mr. Witson. The experiment has worked satis- 
factorily. The stimulus afforded to the schools has taken effeet, and they 
are now gradually becoming more self-supporting. Since the schools of 

ign were instituted our exports of porcelain and other articles of taste 
to France have largely increased. 

The main discussion took place on the vote of 223,000/. for public 
education in Ireland. Mr. Cuaries Buxton took a survey of the state 
of education in Ireland, and complained that the pledge enforced by the 


As to the Enficld rifle ammunition | I J 
| mable man. A Coroner's Jury has found that he died while labouring under 


Instructions were sent out on the 8th of last month to | 


National Society upon patrons as a condition of receiving help—that 

no child should receive religious teaching to which its parents ob- 
| jeeted—shut out something like 100,000 children from the benetit of 

being educated in the National Schools. The object for which the pledge 
was established—the combined education of Protestant and Catholie 
children—has not been accomplished ; and the pledge, though potent for 
evil, is impotent for good, Mr. Macvirr, admitting that the education 
conferred by the National Society is a ‘ priceless blessing,” discovered 
in its working a tendency to undermine the faith of the Roman Catholic 
children, and objected to the numbers of Protestants as compared with 
Roman Catholics who constitute the Board. The administration of the 
Board was defended by Mr, Sergeant Drasy ; who said he would support it 
with sil its defects until some better system is established. He could 
not join in the accusations’ brought against it by Mr. Maguire. Mr, 
Lerxoy, on behalf of the Church Education Socicty, said that all they 
asked was that in every school where the Bible was taught the National 
| Board should, without asking any question, allow a portion of the grant, 
| Mr. Lanovenexe said that 600,000 children are enjoying the inestimable 
; benefits ef a sound education under the present system. The House of 
Commons must not halt between two distinct systems of education for 
Ireland. They must either maintain the existing mixed system in all its 
| essential features, or adopt the separate system which prevailed in Eng- 








| land, and for his own part he believed the former was that which was 


best adapted to the wants of the Irish people. Mr. Watroue said he 


| never would do anything to disturb the principles of the National system 


of education. If it were possible to devise a scheme by which those who 
did not now participate in the grant should be able to do so for the fu- 
ture, he would never propose any modification which should interfere 
either with the rights of conscience or with parental control. 

Mr. Honsman said he was glad to hear that the Government would 


| asscnt to no modifications of the present system which would interfere 


with the rights of conscience and parental authority. Ie hoped it would 
be understood that, so far from an exclusion of the Scriptures being made 
a condition, great pains had been taken to encourage the patrons of the 
schools in allowing the Seriptures to be read at reasonable hours, the 
only limitation being the 15th rule, which declared that patrons, mana- 
gers, and teachers should not induce children to attend religious instrue- 















tion contrary to the wishes of their parents. 

After some further debate the vote was agreed to. 

On the vote of 3002. for the royal Hibernian Academy, Lord Happo, 
tr Kiynxairp, and others, objected that living models should 
for out of the public money. It demoralizes the humbler classes 
of society. It was proposed to reduce the vote by 280/.; but the mo- 
tion was negatived by 148 to 24. 

The vote of 25007. for the theological professors at Belfast was opposed 
by Mr, Crossiry, but earried by 122 to 24. 





A full report of the speeches delivered at the dinner of the Trinity 
Ifouse Corporation, on the 3d instant, has made its appearance. The 
Prince Consort was in the chair, as Master. Speeches were made by him, 
and by Lord Chelmsford, Sir James Graham, Mr. Henley, Sir Stephen 
Tushington, and Mr. Disraeli. In proposing the health of ** the Prince 
of Wales and the rest of the Royal Family,’ the Prince Consort made 
some statements of historic interest. He said— 

** Since I last attended the Elder Brethren in this room, it has pleased 
Almighty God to remove from among us the last of the children of King 
George the Third, the revered and beloved Duchess of Gloucester ; the Queen 
has had another daughter born to her; and our eldest child, united to the 
husband of her own choice, and who is in every way worthy of her, has left 
us for a distant country. I was happy to meet her the other day, and to find 
her in the possession of every domestic blessing. (/oud cheers.) The ine 
terest and sympathy so universally shown by the people of this country in 
that marriage could not but be highly gratifying to the feelings of her pa- 
rents.” (Cheers.) 





Last night there was a féte at Cremorne Gardens for the “nobility 
and gentry” alone. This ‘exclusive’ entertainment has provoked 
much wit, and some sharp discussions in the newspapers. ‘The price of 
admission was half-a-guinea, the test of fitness a place on the visiting lists 
The funds were to go tosome charity, and 3000 
Cremorne was beautified for its select revellers ; there 
were profuse illuminations, an abundance of flowers, real plate from 
Hancock's. But the weather spoiled all the anticipated enjoyment. The 
rain poured down, and prevented the pleasure-hunters from engaging in 
any of the out-door amusements practicable at Cremorne. Nevertheless 
2000 persons were present; and it is reported that ‘they toiled to secure 
an cvening’s pleasure with a zeal worthy of a higher cause.’ But the 
féte was a failure. 





Dr. Sadleir, one of the Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, has 
committed suicide by hanging himself to a tree in the garden of his 
brother's house at Castleknock. He had been for some time in a depressed 
condition. His loss is generally lamented, for he was an amiable and esti- 


an attack of temporary insanity. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Sveck Excnancr, Fripay APrerNnoon. 

Business in the English Stock Market has ex! ibited a decided improve- 
ment during the past week, a rise of more than } per cent having been es- 
tablished. Money is in greater circulation, and the rates have become 
much casier; there is altogether a greater fecling of confidence in business 
affairs generally, and in consequence, a greater disposition on the part of 
the public to operate in the Funds. This has been particularly manifest 
the Past day or two, for in addition to the numerous bargains in connexion 
with the liquidation of the July Account which took place yesterday, a con- 
siderable amount of purchases for August has been made. The tone of the 
market is totally altered since last week, and at the present moment there 
would seem to be an inclination to enter into speculations for a rise. Con- 
sols were first quoted 954 95}, and there were several influential sales made 
at 95) during the morning; a gradual advance has since been constantly 
going on, and the market closes today with firmness at 953 3. The Govern- 
ment Broker has again been active in daily purchases of Reduced ; the clos- 
ing figure of which is c j.. The payment of the half-yearly dividend in 
Consols commenced at the Bank yesterday. Exchequer Bills, 19s. 22s, ; 
India Stock, 218 221; Bank Stock, 220 222. 

The only feature that can be at all noticed as a relief to the general 
dulness and inactivity in the Foreign Market throughout the week is a rise 
in Peruvian Stock; the Four-and-a-half per Cents, which were last week 
quoted 86 87, are now 89 90; and the Peruvian Dollar Bonds have risen 
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in these stocks there is every appearance of still better 
comparatively “inne tive, quotations remain- 


‘The new Brazilian Serip is rather better, 
7 


from 66 to 74: 
markets. Other sec urities 
ing nearly the same as last week. 















but with little doing. Mexican closes 19} 20; Venezuela Active, 37} . 
Peruvian Three per Cents, 69 70; Te Six per Cents, 9595}; Victor 
Emmanuel, 92 93 ex div. ; abo sh, - 

In Railway Shares, as in the En glish Funds, ag general improvement in 








es brought purchasers 
have been induced to 
an a tive business passing every 
s has assumed greater firmacss 


The rise in Caledonian ameunts to 
’ 


prices will be observed. ‘The late exceeding]y 
into the market, and many of the numerous ** Bears 
repurchase their sales. There has 
day all round, and the tone of the 
than has ben W itnessed for some | 
somewhat nore than 2 per cent, the lest qui station this afternoon being 57! 
38 : in Midland and in Leeds an advance of 1} to 1} per eent has been well 
supported ; London and North-Western, 
have improved 1, and South-Eastern 
Brighto n closes 107 109; Lancashire and 
37 ; Great Northern, 242 24); North Stat A. 
but there has been less anim ation nshown today. Thi 


been 
m ark 














and Le mudon and South-Western, 
bout 





cent. Londen and 
901 3; Shetiield, 36! 
Phe markets close firm, 
» French Share Market 


per 


















shows firmuess, a ugh it has been subject to some fluctuation. ‘The final 
quotations ure as | they ] t Ly sy 30% 31; Northern, | 
36} 37 ; Strasbou 25 , 0052. The — Mar- | 
ket is supported, tuken place, Ladras 20. | 
Shares, 20 203; 1; East a ‘104! 10 | 
« of the Coloni re on Wednesday, a dividend | 
it for the last ha wr was declared, and a large balance of pro- | 
fits was carried to the res rve-fund, | 
The Union Bank of Australia have agreed with the Treasvry for the loan | 
of 500,000/7., guaranteed by the Imperial Government under an act of the 
last session, for the servic ¢ of New Zealand, and a considerable portion of 
the amount is ia course of transmission to the colony. — It is understood the 
directors intend to oiler a large portion of these bonds for public 
subscription, t they will probably invest their reserve-fund m the 
remainder h pri = uand in uterest being sceured on the Consolidated 


Fund of the United Kin 
curity for permanent investment. - 





A company under the title ef the Steam Boiler Assurance Company hi 
been est tablis! ved at Manchester; and it is a singular fact that such a coin- 
pany was first late — Th omas Forsyth, whose death by 


. Forsyth is said to have attended 
two days “ efore his death, when he adviaed 
st boiler-explosions in connexion with the eoni- 
i that within a radius of teu miles round Manchester 
0 boilers, giving a total of 1,250,000 horse-power, 


an explosion was 
a mecting of the 
an assurance of li 
pany. Ii is compute 
there are more than 540, 








Che Cheatres. 
In the itrical world there is every indication of a closing seasen, 





rn managers and actors 
bs, and tonight the Hay- 
uy period of five years, 
‘There is, indeed, an 
Lyccum will open for a 
Webster, but we 


Novelties are s¢ anty, benefits ai 
are starring in the norther: 





h ior 





of impenetvable 
ext, the 17th, 
cement of Mr. George 


Ww ill be "added to ‘dh 
announceme! 
short period, under 
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t that on Sat 








as yet in the dark as to the quality of attractions that will be offered. 
Panisian THRatnicars, 
France vies with that of England in theatrical unpro- 








ld story of the friendly recognition of the poct Ariosto 
been turned into a one-act comedy in 
t out at the Theatre Francais, with the 
» record complete. 


verse, 
title 


oa an int elli has 


by M. C, 
LArivste, 






Rusir. 
The “ season” draws near its end. The Italian Opera-houses are an- 
nouncing their “last nights” ; the Philharmonic and other Socictics havi 
nees; and all the benefit concerts of 














terminated their perform: any note 
have been given. ‘The tuneful tribes, who have swarmed in London 
during the spring and summer, are now on the eve of dispersion. 
Nothing pe ssing the interest ef novelty is now to be looked for in 
any quarter. ‘I only noticeable oceurrenee at Her Majesty’s Theat 













has been the " ce, last Tuesday, of Verdi's Nive, in which Made- 
moisclle Sy via appeared for the first time, though she has been herc 
since the beginning of the season. It would secm that Lumley, in 
respect his prima donnas, | laboured under the edbarves des richesse 


Piccolomini were suffix attractive to render the 
pezia supertiuous, ‘This has certainly been hard upon her ; 
as not been improved by bringing her out in an opera 
merit that even the popular name of Verdi has been un- 
The fow attempts to perform it at Iler Majesty’ 


¢ 
and that Titiens and ienthy 
services of ; 
and her posi 
so destitute of 


able to recommend it. 








Theatre have always been failures, and this last has been as great a 
failure as any of them 

The seeson at Her Majesty's Theatre finally closes on Saturday next, 
with the Ziv: rs Jut the close of the season does not mean the close 
of the theatre ; for re is to be a series of extra performances, at re- 





duced prices, commencing on Tuesday week, the 20th, and to be con- 
‘ . 
i 


tinued every night for cight or ten days. It has now become a regula 
practice at this theatre to give “‘ cheap nights.” Last winter they con- 
tinued for many weeks. To affix two prices to the same article, be it 
what it may, has always been deemed at variance with the principles of 
trade. Thc iower price drags down the higher; and the upshot, we he- 
lieve, will be, that ere long, on the opera stage as elsewhere, cheap prit 
will be the only prices. 
At Covent Garden, Mert 
gains on acquaintance, : 


operas. 





r 


hea has been twice repeated this week. Ii 
ul is a real acquis ition to cur stock of Ital 





The only noticeable concert of the week has been that of Mr. Charles 
Hallé, at Willis’s Rooms on Thursday morning. Mr. Hallé devotes 
himself to one branch of his art—he is essentially and exclusively a 
pianist; and, though a man of genius, contents himself with being the 
interpreter of the great composers, without being tempted by the ambi- 
tion of being a composer himself. Possessed of a thorough command 
over all the powers and resources of his instrument, and deeply imbued 
with the spirit of the great classic masters, he is excelled by no per- 
former of the day in the fidclity and purity with which he expresses 
their grand and beautiful thoughts : and the music of Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn is never heard to greater advantage than 





lom, the bonds will constitute a very desirable se- | 
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les Hallé. 
m luded Mend tasoh 
minor 5 Beethoven's 
t's Concerto in E 
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On ‘Thursday his entertainment wa 


mn’s Trio in C minor Cle- 


Sonata in G for piano 
flat for two  pianofortes, 
dard. He had Sainton 





























lin and violoncello ; 1 a small but select 
‘ tra to accompany Mozart's concerto. The room was crowded to 
the doors 

Last weck w ve an outline of th gements for the approaching 
B hem Festival; and w now bled to add the names of the 
sin ’ ed. They ave Madame Cl vello, Mademoiselle Victoire 
Balie, M ' ( lan, Maeda: \l , Miss Dolby, Madame 
\ 3 ir,.8 Reeves, Mr. Montes nith, Signor Tamberlik, 

wr | . Mr. \ , and > Lb tt a hest of veeal ta- 
] 1 d, even at Bin im lestive! 
Setier ta the Editor. 
' VERSIT(I OTLAND) BILI 
i hy Gth » 1808. 

s l ' } assed t Ilouse of Come- 
mons, \ tot i your own and me other pa- 
} \ r removed from | intiuenees to take an impartial and 
enlig ved v of 1! ‘ It has un very carcfully and cone 

iontiou nized ul ch M in its } t weugl Com- 
1 nd i t if i tedly a better measure than 
it vV i Phe ever, t ying matters whi ch still re- 
Cdr lio; to the vsity of Ediut wr ggenall pro as 
to thet i \ iit ener 

i} rst that of patronage Phe ai ily of the nomination of pros 
fi by the Tev euncil of Edinburgh w left untouched in the ori- 
ginal bill of the Lord Advocate, 1 i ly proposed to relieve them of 
the ordinary vi tof the | uncil opposed 

such ind ! Vielene gested to Mr, 
i kei, | ne ot not very fit te 
eltihe it twe in uingly, it soon 
i i 1 ifest that ia i i ad to sweep 
way ¢ V vestige of tl l have @Xe 
ereised, Upon this the represents Wil hankfully 
reed to ¢ | ise, Which ke compre , scems to 
please no one i Lord Provest calles pul meeting this week to pro- 
test ‘inst its being held " v rnetition to that effeet has been 
it up Parh ! nd the whole qe m of the patronage is once 
more Lhrowh 0} 
Io} t be i The natu nd obvious answer is, to the 
versit itu but for various reasons this plan has not hitherto 
attracted 1 notice of our University theorists, Some of them 1] » been 
intent on prese in the hands of the Town-Council; others, like your 
contemporary the / » News, were for giving it to the Senatus, ¢. ¢. the 
prof 80 hemsel ; wi yi preferred intrusting it toa 
lect 1 like t Uni y ( each collese, or to wae 
torial court” ' edt us tf mar 0 ise pro- 
posed by Sir Willi Dunbar, which now forms part of the : a bill. 
foallt yi rou ebjyecth have | mac, and the only course 
which is free fh ‘ ception i ’ ve it te th neral Counc il of the Uni- 
versity, embracing all i 1 Ini nivoversy | en the advo- 
cates of t Pown-¢ wil {ihe University ¢ rt, « party has been 
streug in att I s opponent and weak in defending itself. ‘The Town- 
Council states t Court i and liable to private influence; their 
Pown-( neil | intelligent and obnexious te 
1 may | true; but if the alumni of the | hiversity 
\ ll have a body hthe maximum ef intelli- 
Lic Lumerous to be fh u il dangerous intlue Nees, 
s lo 2 4 nd well at 1 i! wuataates proy wed, 
i fu i ar to extend the fame and 

] i i ir | reity S» obvious and unexceptionable 
is this proy i) expla mi is required as to why it has not 
hitherto i hit toa i the reason t from the various 
theori d interests abov itioned) is, that hitherto the number of 
those who gradu ii i Lusiversity has becn so smail in prepor- 
tion to tl ‘ Lthes 1 ry i nat prescntation of 
the lear ry While the } bill, however, has been passing 
throug! Li if t l te} d te a ments by 

ich i fien i ¢ neil t vho have studied 
t it po t they n have thi h the ecremony 

reset . ! ij wy is thus created to represent 
{ Unive: i vered tl important function of the patron- 
ve of the Luuiversity chai If the subject, . is presse d upon the 
attentic use of Lords by either of the contending parties, it is to 
be hoped t] » their filling out ** honest men may come by their own”; 
nd tae Upy llouse could confer no greater benetit ou our University le- 
vislation tian iu uee this important feature into the bill, in place of 
1) lown-( 1 pati g 1 hand and the vy ry que able 

UNpo} r * Cur rinl ( " T. 

Phe ot! tter of inte: t} ent is the proposal of Mr. Gladstone 
to unite the wl oI es inte University of Scotland. The idea is 
one whi sstit I Vy pel usa i" theory, but of | te the pri tical 

ivant dea ! such » hia iven ita stronger hold on 
‘ mail It il ett 1 the position of 
- he i I Vv Ve t \ have been endeavoure 
" le dually to 1 t} I f their cxaminations, and in 

me cases wit! ri ked success 3 fe colleges a pass is more 
dificult than at Oxford but t ‘ £ ol a central University ex- 
unini candid from all the « ,and ranking them according to 
their meri dat one vil e] rni of craduation. The 
effect wou 1 es excellent « el A healthful 
rivalry w d tely ensue competition and classifi- 
cation of tl n id pre ‘ ntion on the part of pro- 
fi Sor would the thu ’ i it id tell even on the exercise 
of patrona V have no colle hatldo i laim to be uret-rate, and ne 
one would dare put: coud man into one of the rival of the 
one | ! { otland. Aud t pro} hich we ive such 
excell nd imme te fruits, is neither i ticable a iflicult. 
The | of Commons seems already t have ¢ ed in f it. In 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PARIS CONFERENCE AND EUROPE, 

(x is a little unfortunate for a ean nations that their destinies 
are as yet subje ct toa species of Mleusinian mystery. When the 
mind places in contrast the compound of inne indo, cossip, painful 
deciphering of “ distinguished ” s, back-stairs whis- 
perings, and purely speculative journalism, out of which we get 
our Views or news of eurrent European history, and the fearful 
interests involved, we fee! how little way humanity has yet made 
in some neeessary Iniprovements, Thi is contrast 

for thy suliar mania he Bright-Cobdden school of politicians, 
ft is very natural that, in view of such a complex absurdity of 
mystery allveting hun ] 
Rave a corstant ref 
balance-sheet, and plain, st | 
account, familiar to th ir early days, shoul 
have no {| ¢ or un 
possil:! 
Japan. ©) 

I 
social intcreourse, 
a consurm nation, Th 
Member for practic a i ul 
with the imaginative (power that can sce all the conditions of 
earthly things reversed in the mirage of the future, they are in- 
superable difliculties. And we must needs be content for the pre- 
sent to scrutinize this evil of secrecy with as much keenness as 
we can command, while hoping for a a ter « 
nies of states may be decided in the cht which is more suitable 
to thi conside ration of such fearful issues. 

It is generally understood that th 
Paris Cor ngress had reached a height that thr: atened to bring 
about a dissolution of that august assembl which theoretically 
commands the respect, as it certainly docs the lives and fortunes 
of men, The unhappy Turkish pl nipote ntiary had suffered from 
a sevi ¥ attack of angina pee foris, perhaps 
duty of championing at that council-table an empire whic +h very 
good allies seem ravenously anxious to tear in pice But the 
Turk is better, and the diplomatic 
over. We are told that the English plenipotentiary, has sub- 
mitted propositions upon that vexed question of the Principalities 
likely to reconcile the conflicting views of Austria, Turkey, and 
England on the one hand, and France, Russia, and Sardinia on 
the other. But all authentic details as to the quarrels and the 
possible reconciliations are unknown. In the mean time, however, 
signs and indications are not wanting in the press of Europe 
affording a clue to the disposition and wisdem of Cabinets, 
whercof Mr. Disraeli spoke the othe day with such statesmanlike 
and ereditable unction, <A St. Petersburg paper publishes a 
remarkable article warning England not to ally herself with such 
ruins as the Austrian empire; and a democratic French news- 
paper is s pe that it will commend itself to the approval of 
authority, by povsioianhng as a piece of purely scicutitie political 
philosophy 
that me fe rever she has a grievance it is certain to be redressed. 
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And by way of enforcing these suggestions, a pamphlet appears 
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nationalist aspirations, and hold out, through irresponsible jour. jour- 
nalists, indefinite hopes of a reconstruction of emyires like 
Turkey and >. That the ultimate freedom and progress of 
Europe are bound up with that reconstruction we know. But 
for that, very reason anything in the shape of promise or threat, 
on the part of the representatives of the absolutist and reac tionary 
principles, to effect it, can never be anything but a volunta 
or involuntary hypocrisy, But it is supposed that this po- 
liey of hollow promises may have the effect of drawing 
states like Sardinia, and the’ Liberal party of Europe gene- 
rally, away from the sort of moral allegiance the y pay 
to England; and of making us appear to bear all the odium of 
maintaining that European statis gvo, which it must be far in- 
deed from the intentions of governments like Russia and France, 
uuless driven to it fer sclf-preservation, to disturb. Journalists 
will do gocd service to the cause of future freedom by exposing 
this sort of maneeuvre. The Liberal party of Europe have been 
d sed by persecutions and their own failures, that they are 
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| very little qualified for scrutinizing with much exactitude the 


torm appears to have blown | 


merits of crowned patrons, whose purposes of the moment may be 
answered by an apparcut advocacy of liberal interests. It ought 
to be abund omg clear now to all reileetive politicians that no war 
waged by the French empire, whether in the ficld or the council 
chamber, wi ‘1 really redound to the interests of freedom. Europe 
has had an ample experience of what comes of that mission to free 
the world by “holy bayonets,” which has haunted French am- 
bition for the last seventy years, French thought is too fanatical, 
too egotistical, too liable to extremes of passion, for such a mission 
to be possible. And we do not think that there can be too much 
warincss in dealing with every appearance of such designs 
whether on the part of Russia or France, whether exhibited in 
the direction of Italy, or the Christian provinees of the Turkish 
Empire. 

It will be seen, from all that has been said, that we regard the 
part which English statesmanship has to play in the present state 
of European affairs as difficult in the extreme. Thove is no pro- 
blem more complex and delicate than that of reconciling the conser- 
ity which is imposed upon the re sponsible managers of our 
fore jen 1 ri ations, witha faithful interpretation of the abiding sen- 
time ae desires, and tendencies of this free British nation. And 
the diffic salby is perpetually creating dilemmas of a serious kind. 
It ie very unfortunate thing to have to coéperate with a State 
like Austria. But it might be more unfortunate to help France 

und Russia in their reckless efforts to hew down the flood-gates 
hh keep south-eastern Europe from deluge and ruin, Nothing 
is more easy than for politicians of the square and compass school 
to propound schemes for the reconstruction of Turkey, upon the 
principle of bowing the Turks out of Europe, and eutting up the 
sick man’s body into a happy family of federated states. “But dis- 
passionate political thinkers are unable to sce the legitimate 


| opportunities, or the fit materials respectively for the destruetive 


| or the constructive side of the scheme. 


+ that France must not be offended: that history shows | 


imilar in form and title to that famous one * N; poleon the Third | 


and England,” in which the British nation was so satisfactorily 
shown a few moat! is back, to be a monster of ingratitude to its long 
uffering lamblike patron that sits on the throne of France. In this 
new eflusion, entitled ‘ Napoleon the Third and the Rouwmans,” 
England is menaced with the vengeance of oppr d nationalities 
by the hand of France; and it is pointed out fully how that, at 
last, in Cherbourg, the sword-blade, all keen, pol lished, and per- 
fected, lies ready to be plunged into the very vitals of this per- 
fidious England. This is certainly cheerful literature and jour- 
nalism. And it is not to be wondered at that the Queen of Eng- 
land is said to be invited, by way of exquisite international cour- 
tesy, to witness the inauguration (we believe they call it in- 
auguration) of the naval arsenal and A nt, which is to typify the 
detinitive subjugation of selfish English policy to the Imperialism 
which is ever ready to save the Said, Iivid ntly the French 
alliance is understood to be, as is suggested indeed in many quar- 
ters, something like the faithful coi peration of the President with 
the National Assembly. It is a close and sacred thing, partaking 
of the nature of matrimony, indissoluble amid vital differences, 
and imparting to the supposed stronger “ vessel’ a right of casti- 
gation, the exercise of which is not obscurcly promised. We hope 
that the admiration which English statesmen never fail to express 
when opportunity offers, and in decd when opportunity po not 
offer, for the erowned equivocator who rules Franee, will not be 
mistuken for an acquiescer: ce or ap proval of the British nation of 
so elaborate a piece of acting as the alliance of the two states 
has now evidently become. 

It will not be forgotten, in connexion with other cireumstances 
we have mentioned, that some few weeks ago an article appeared 
in one of the Paris papers in which it was said with much point 
and significance that, if Russia and France were come to an 
agreement upon the Italian question, Austria would forthwith 
ecase to exist. These ge of the new form of absolutist 
policy require to be carefully noted by the friends of England 
and of freedom, for they show that policy to be as versatile and 
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And such thinkers shrink 
with a prudent righteousness from treading upon ground so dan- 
ecrous With those sentimental half-sechemes for disintegrating Tur- 
key, which have been propounded by France for the Danubian 
Principalitics, and for Montenegro. in the fulness of time these 
problems affecting all Europe will ripen themselves for solution. 
But there is no mistake so grievous as that of attempting to try 
the issues before they are fairly joined. 

Admitting the difficulties which beset the action of English 
statesmen in all this class of questions, we are constrained to say, 
that a great part of those difficulties appear to us to be caused by 
the system of mystery and seerecy which is so carefully kept up 
by diplomatists. It is quite obvious, that if the public were kept 
constantly informed of the steps taken in forcign policy, Ministers 
would be relieved from the greater part of the burden of doubt 
which rests upon their labours, the ignorance whether they will 
be ratified by the approval of the publie sentiment, which is the 
final court of appeal. While on the other hand, the contact with 


| so very peculiar a class of thinkers as the diplomatists of Europe, 


between whom and the workings of the English mind there is a 
great and impassable gulf fixed, tends to make foreign secre- 
taries and English ambassadors ignorant of the workings of 
the mind of their eventual judge. Nothing has been more curious 
than Lord Clarendon’s repeated vindications this session of the 
policy of his Goyernment on the Conspiracy Bill; nothing more 
curious than that speech of his of February last, in which he ab- 
solutely declared that we had no ground of complaint against 
Naples in respect of the Cagliari; although every tact, and every 
principle of law bearing on the facts concerning Park and Watt 
was then known to him. This is evidently a serious evil. To 
be represented, as to our international affairs, by agents whose 
business is so transacted as to ceaden completely their sympa- 
thy with their principals, is something most mischievous in its 
consequences, And surely this is no inappropriate moment for 
desiring the close attention of the public to the fact, ata time 


| when our lives and fortunes are being pledged, with a more 


than Venetian secrecy, to unknown or little known courses, by 
that conclave which is disposing of Europe in a small chamber of 


| the Tuileries. 


| 
eunning and intriguing “at the present moment as it has been un- 


disguisedly ferocious in past years. It is a new plan, and due 
to Imperial statesmanship, to eoquet with revolutionary and 


RUSSIA AND THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF 
INDIA. 
DvrinG many years past, those most intimately acquainted with 
the condition of our Indian Empire have repes atedly urged upon 
public attention the increasing importance of two great dangers 
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to which that empire has remained exposed. These dangers arose 
respectively from the condition of the native army in Bengal, and 
from the policy of Russia in Central Asia. We nevertheless al- 
lowed the former to take us by surprise. We declared alter- 
nately that everybody was aware of it, and that nobody was 
aware of it. Having in the first instance threatened with dis- 
grace those who exposed its existence, we proceeded to ignore 
their remedies, when the crisis came upon us, The results are 
now before the world in an unorganized collection of native troops 
overawing a Cisbanded and mutincus native army, and in an 
anarchic, perhaps irrecoverable, Anglo-Indian empire. One such 
the press of this country to see 








surprise is enough, and it behoves 
that in regard of the danger asserted to be threatening us along 
our north-west frontier England shall be, if not forearmed, 
at least forewarned. Not, however, that we would accept 
in their integrity all the allegations put forward regarding the 
influence and intrigues of Russia in Central Asia. We do not 
forget that there are vast regions still lying between | ngland’s 
frontier of India and Russia’s outposts near the Oxus. We admit 
that these regions could not be traversed by an adequate Russian 


army without long preperation, great hazard, heavy losses in men | 


and material, and possible ultimate annihilation. We are further 
of opinion, that both from necessity and through policy, Russia 
will take time to recover from the cxhaustion at her centre, occa- 
sioned by the recent war, before endeavouring to extend her ex- 
tremities. Finally, and without admitting that the present Czar 
proposes to deviate from that line of policy to which Russia has 
perseveringly adhered since the time of Peter the Great, we ar 
ready to attach some weight to the assumption that the Emperor 
Alexander considers the ultimate cbjeets of that policy to bi 








most effectually supported by first organizing and developing into 
some degree of freedom the provinecs of Russia in rope. 


Apart, however, from all partisan arguments, whether for oi 


against the possibility of Lussia’s supplanting our power in 
Asia, there are certain unquestionable faets which indicat 
the measures England should pursue for the protection of her 


Yhese facts may 


Indian territory from all exterior aggression. 
long 


be briefly summarized as follows:—Lhat Russia, during a 
succession of years, has never failed to scize every opportunity 
for colonizing and incorporating territory in an easterly direc- 
tion, until we find her at length established on the Amoor, and in 
close proximity to the capital of China :—that the Caspian is 
occupied by Russian steamers—that at convenient towns along its 
shores Russian influence is predominant and dépéts already pre- 
pared :—that towards the line of the Caueasus, in the direction 
of Persia’s frontier, Russia is expending her troops and her best 
generals in order to subdue the mountaineers, and to open out 
nilitary lines of communication :—that in Persia, in Afihanistan, 
and even in British India itself, Kussian emissarics have 
time to time been detected :—that in regard of Versia herself, if 
she have not been favourable to Russian intcrests, she has at least 
by her proc« edings prior to the commencement of our recent Persian 
war proved herself inimical to England :-—that her proclamations, 
issued in India itself for the encouragement of the rebels, afford 
yet further proof of her hostility to us :—that her proceedings 
since the close of the war have been at prejudicial to 
our interests, and in contemptuous i { 


from 


onee 
infraction of treaty: 

that in the countries of Affghanistan and Khelat, lying con- 
tiguous with our own frontier, all the elements of disorder are now 
in active fermentation :—that at this very hour the Jam of Beyla 
and other great vassals of the Beloochistan ruler are in open re- 
bellion, and giving open expression to their views relative to the 
instability of English rule in India:—that the fortress and terri- 


tory of Herat, for the severance of which from Persian influence 


our expedition was undertaken, have, since the close of the war, 
remained subject toa Persian governor and in professed allegiance 
to the Shah :—that at Candahar the chicf Kohin dil Khan has de- 





clared 
Persia :—that Afghanistan, as a whole, is saved from utter anar- 
chy solely by the name of its chief ruler Dost Mahommed, who is 
now in extreme old age :—that crossing the frenticr into our own 
provinces, we find in the Punjab a number of disarmed nativ: 
regiments watched by an cqual number of Sikh levies:—that we 
find in Scinde a total fore quite inadequate to resist organized 
aggression, and more than one traitor quitting our protection to 
cross the border with a view to trying his fortunes in the general 
confusion which is expected :—that from Kurrachec to Peshawur 
we find, almost without exception, that our local oflicers become 
more and more alive to the greatne: 
threatening them, and to the inadequacy of the means placed at 
their disposal for meeting it. 

Now, putting quite out of question the possibility of Russia’s 
appearing directly on the scene, it is not too much to say that it 
behoves a wise Government to carry into efleet pe rmanent and 
efficient arrangements for guarding a fronticr along which all this 
disorder and possible irruption are to be apprehended. We know, 
that in opposition to the facts above adduced, it is contended that 
Persia is at heart not less hostile to Russia than to England—that 
owing to a difference in religious sects no combination between 
the Affghans and the Persians is possible—that the Affghans are 
a sparse population, and not formidable. Lastly, that though for- 
midable in the passes, these mountaineers would prove contemptible 
in the plains. But to these arguments it may be rejoined that Persia, 
however much she may detest Russia, is unable to maintain her- 
self free of foreign influence, and that she has more to fear if not 
more to hope from a great power pressing upon the heart of her 
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sand imminence of the danger 


1inst our interests, and has himself moved olf towards 


dominions, than from an English dependency removed from her by 
the breadth of Affghanistan: that however deadly may be the 
fanatical hatred of Sooni and Sheah, that hatred is hushed in the 
hour of plunder: that however scattered the inhabitants of the 
Affghan mountains may be, they at least proved equal to infliet- 
ing on us the disgrace of our Affghan war; finally, that whether 
contemptible or not, it is from these very mountains that over and 
over again have issued those terrible hordes for the plunder of 
India, And therefore we urge upon our Government to see that 
the north-west frontier of India is properly reinforced and or- 
ganized for deft ice, before it is too late. 

Nor are the dangers in this quarter confined to those which may 
emanate from the regions beyond our own border. We pointed 
out, at theclose of an article contained in our last number, that 
the present condition of our own Indian territorics imperatively 
calls for reorganization, and that our frontier previnces of Scinde 
and the Punjaub are those, which, more than all others, present 
the clements both of person and locality requisite for a sound and 
lasting basis for this reorganization. In short, trom whatever 
point we view the question of defending the north-west frontier of 
India, the necessity of doing so without further loss of time seems 
urgently pressed on us. Had measures of this nature been adopted 
prior to the commencement of the Persian expedition, it is pro- 
bable that aggressive move might have been dispensed with, and 
that our own frontier might have been rendered, by this time, 
unassailable by any enemy trom without. It is, however, of small 
avail to look back on lost opportunities. Our duty is best dis- 
charged by forewarning and suggesting wise arrangements for the 
future. And we say in regard of this Indian frontier, as we would 
say in respect of our own English coasts, that our only safe policy 
lies, not in discussing the probabilities of French or Russian 
treachcry and invasion, but in ourselves so acting as that 
treachery on their part shall prove futile, and invasion impracti- 
cable. Let us guard our coast, and permanently establish our 
frontier. 


SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 

We have long been accustomed to look to Madrid for surprising 
illustrations of the uncertain and the unforeseen, Chance and 
Change deserve to be canonized by the Spanish Church, The 
politiceans of Madrid really seem to be engaged in demonstrating 
the absurdity of the theory of probabilities. The permutations and 
combinations of factions are so rapid and so various, that they 
clude the grasp of the human intellect. Ministers pop in and out 
of office, as rabbits in a warren pop in and out of their subter- 
ranean abodes, and you ean no more form a reasonable guess 
which Minister or Ministers will leap out or leap in, than you 
ean which rabbit or rabbits will jump up or dive down, And 
the reason of the uncertainty is the same in both eases, The ob- 
server has no data; he cannot enter into the mental consciousness 
of th rabbit, and, there fore, hu predict his next 
manewuvyre; and so it is with Spanish Ministers. You have no 
data, because you cannot comprehend their raison d'etre, nor the 
reason why they cease to be. 

Here is Marshal O'Donnell, Count de Lucena, Prime Minister 
of Spain once more, He had taken farewell of his Queen, he was 
going a journey one night; the next morning he was a Minister, 
Four years ay in at the head of a revolution. Two 
years ayo he expelled his colleagues and abolished a constitution 
by a coup d'état, Now he comes in with his friends, like a 
ccrtain Cabinet nearer home, on “ Liberal” principles. The 
Queen, on the strength of his ‘special qualities,” appoints him 
resident of the Council and Minister of War and the Colonies, 
His * special qualities”! What are they ¥ Are they the qualities 
that made him wink hard atthe slave-trade in Cuba, and find the 
process eminently conducive to the growth of the balance on the 
credit side of his banker's book ; the qualitics that enabled him 
to make war on the Crown; that impelled him to oust his col- 
leagues and the Cortes at the point of the bayonet; that won for 
him the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour, and the sym- 
pathies of the ruler of France * It is the most grotesque pheno- 
menon in Europe, this Government of Spain, Even in Madrid 
they cannot account for the O'Donnell Cabinet. To make the 
thing unique, his appointment was actually gazetted on the 30th 
June, the anniversary of the day when he hoisted his rebel flag 
at Vicalvaro! 

Contemporaneously with the reappearance of the Captain-Gene- 
ral O'Donnell we are favoured with another Spanish development 
equally extraordinary. Tired by the denunciations of the Cuban 
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| slave-trade in the House of Peers, and especially by Lord Malmes- 


bury’s cynical threat to abandon Cuba to the stars and stripes, 
the Spanish journalists have actually been discussing the proba- 
bilities of a successful descent upon England, We have no fleets, 
no armies, and an Indian war on our hands, and so it is thought 
to be a convenient time for reviving the great scheme which 
Philip the Second was so rudely compelled to postpone, Asa 
stroke of satiric humour the notion isnot bad. But your Spaniard 
is a grave dog, and has never been known to joke, since Cervantes 
educed and exhausted, once for all, the risible potentialities of the 
nation, 

The Madrid journalists, however, are not alone in the glory of 
oddity. The Zimes has taken Lord Malmesbury’s petulant threat 
in earnest, and argues it and backs it up as good policy. It must 
have been by a curious process of reasoning that this jour- 
nal arrived at its conclusion. Because Spain has had a lit of 
vapouring, and has talked nonsense, and because she won’t stop 
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the slave-trade, therefore England should abandon Cuba to the 
Yankees. ‘‘ What is it tous (says the Z?mes) if Cuba be tomorrow 
an American in place of a Spanish possession >’ What, indeed! 
What would it be to Germany, if Poland were a Polish and not a 
Russian possession ? The possession of Cuba by the United States 
means the entire control of the Gulf, the entire control of the Isth- 
mus of Panama and the Central American routes, the possession 
of a starting-point for a career of conquest in San Domingo and the 





other West Indian islands; and it means more, it means the re- | 


vival of the slave-trade. If we have uo interest in preventing or 
staving off these results, then it does not matter to us whether 
Cuba be Spanish or American, The “‘ time has arrived,’’ it ap- 
pears, “‘ when we may consider if we should not be playing our 
game more wisely by standing still while the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington carried out the long-cherished designs of the American 

eople on the island of Cuba.” Then, we trust, we shall consider 
it, and consider it deeply, too, before we adopt the policy of 


standing aside. At all events, if we do adopt it, let it be adopted | 


upon some more rational ground than the ridiculous threats of 
Madrid journalists, and the refusal of Spain to execute her slave- 
trade treaties. We do not give a moral support to Spain, any 
more than we gave a physical support to her in the French and 
Carlist wars, because we have any special affection for the Spanish 
people. We gave that support because it was our interest to do 
so. English policy must be founded upon Engli 









the bad faith of the Spanish journalist and the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 


The game of our powerful contemporary the Zémes may perhaps | 
be a deeper one thaa appears on the suriace. It is not merely to | 


vent a childish spite on Spain that we have a full-blown programme 
enunciated for handing Cuba over to “ the States.” Our contem- 
rary has long shown something like pro-slavery leanings. It 
as been engaged, as it was engaged in the carly months of 1853, 
(apropos of the partition of Turkey,) in what is vulgarly termed 
“trying it on.” The real object of this attack upon Spain is to 
forward pro-slavery views, which, it is justly thought, would be 


safer in the hands of the Americans than even in the hands of | 


Spain, a weak power that supports the trafiic under the rose, 


From the present temper of the dominant party in America we | 


might infer that, if they possessed Cuba, far fro ‘carrying out 
our wishes with regard to the importation of slaves into the 
island,” they would openly revive the slave-trade and defy the 


world to prevent them. We do not believe that the present Go- | 


vernment of the United States would accept Cuba on condition 


that it should extinguish the slave-trade. These are considera- | 


tions that should make us pause before we assent to the poliey 
hinted at by Lord Malmesbury and boldly avowed by a leading 
journal. 
HOW TO ENCOURAGE THE COLONIES, 

Ir has been sometimes said that Downing Street and Whitchall 
Place are not England; and that foreign nations and even our 
own Colonies must not judge us as a nation by the acts of our 
great officials. ‘There is, unhappily, too much truth in this re- 





mark ; the Government, if it feels with the public, is not eareful | 
to make its feelings known; in many cases it simply does not | 
feel with the nation at all ; it has nothing to conceal, nothing to | 


make manifest; it is indifferent. Until quite recently the nation 
was far ahead of the Colonial Office, not only in its views of 


colonial policy, but in its feclings towards the colonies. Hence it | 
was that the rebels of Canada had so large a hold upon the sym- | 


thies of England, that the anti-convict émeute at the Cape of 

ood Hope, and the anti-convict agitation in Australia, found 
backers at home powerful enough to make the Goyernment give 
way. It was wittily said that the colonics had only to rebel 
enough and they would be sure to get what they wanted. We 
must put down their rebellions, but we must grant the demands 
of the rebels. Had the Government gauged to a greater nicety 
the feeling of England, they would assuredly have been able to 
anticipate the Canadian rebellion and the émeute at the Cape. 

Happily we have amended our colonial policy, and better rela- 
tions now prevail between the mother-country and her numerous 
family. The fruits of a course, more just as well as more gene- 
rous, are apparent all over the world. Our colonies are every- 
where as loyal and contented as any British county, and as ready 
as any British county to take part in national enterprises and 


bear their share of the burdens of the Empire. Witness the | 
| fact, he must be strangely insensible to moral distinctions and his- 


sympathy of the colonists with Great Britain during the Crimean 
war, and again in this Indian mutiny, a sympathy shown not only 
in speeches and “ tall talk,” but in large contributions of hard cash 
to the Patriotic and Indian Relief funds. Nay, have not the 


burghers of Cape Town recently done garrison duty in order that | 


the British Regiments in the colony might go to India? When 
the Russian war broke out, Canada offered to raise two regiments 
for Imperial service, but the offer was declined; why, we could 
never tell. Instead of encouraging Canadian loyalty, and accep- 
ting the generous profier of assistance, Downing Strect weleomed 
the colonists with the cold shoulder. It showed that a leaven of 
the old spirit still mingled with the new and better policy, and 
that there was still a gulf between the Government and the Bri- 
tish people, who would have gladly received the aid of their 
North American brethren. And we fear the old spirit still re- 
Mains. 

A Government should never do things by halves, and should be 


ish interests, we | 
suppose, quite as much es upon English spleen ; and those inte- | 
rests are in no way affected by the vaunting or the ingratitude or | 


as careful in small as in great things. Goadcd by want of stal- 
wart men of Anglo-Saxon mould to fight our battles in India, the 
late Government so far reecded from its old position as to author- 
ize the raising of a Canadian regiment for imperial service, to be 
called the 100th Regiment, and to be oflicered partly by British 
and partly by Canadian subjects of the Queen. What befell? 
The regiment, 1000 stvong, was raised in a very short space of 
time. The Canadians were justly gratified with the recognition 
of their imperial importanee, and were proud of the corps they 
had furnished. They were no longer regarded as a mere colony, 
a community whose destiny it ceemed to be te worry the Colonial 
Office with grievances, a burden to the state. ‘ihey felt they 
were an arm and a powerful arm of the empire, supporters of the 
throne, and dircet sharers in British renown. One half this regi- 
ment, so nobly and promptly placed at the service of the Queen, 
has arrived in England. One would have thought that the land- 
ing of this iirst contingent of men ever supplied by a coleny to 
the British army, would have been a red letter day at the port 
where it took place ; that some public recognition of the presence 
of these gallant fellows would have been made. Far from it. 
| The authorities at the Horse Guards seem not to have given it a 
thought; perhaps we should say at the War Department, for Gene- 
ral Peel tells us that he is the master of the Commander-in-chief. 
The regiment landed at Liverpool a few days ago, and passed on 
to Shoruclifie ; but “one whe was present with the 100th” avers 
that “‘from the moment of the regiment’s arrival at Liverpool to 
its reaching Shornclifie there was not oue solitary checr given by 
the people of any locality through which the regiment passed, nor 
| the slightest recognition made of the loyalty of the people of Ca- 
nada, whose sons and residents have furnished the only corps ever 
raised and sent to England from one of her Colonies.” This is a 
painful fact. Now we say that this gross negligence must be laid to 
the account of the War Department. We might have anticipated 
that Liverpool, so profuse of courtesies to citizens of the United 
States, and so intimately conneeted with all North America, 
| would have welcomed the Cuiadians by some public demonstra- 
| tion. Yet we feel that Live rpool was not bound to do so. But 
| that the War Minister should have so far forgot what was fitting 
on the occasion is inexcusable. He ought to lave made it 
impossible that so fair an opportunity of expressing what we all 
| 








think and fecl respecting the gallantry and loyalty of our 
Canadian brethren should have been thrown away. 

| If this is a specimen of the way in which Whitehall Place in- 
| tends to encourage the colonics, Whitehall Place must be indueed 
| to feel that the day for that kind of conduct has gone by. It is, 
unfortunately, another proof that Downing Street is not Kngland. 
Let us hope that the colonists will take it in that light ; and let 
| us trust that General j’eel will repair his error by advising her 
Majesty to confer some special mark of recognition on the 100th 
Regiment in the name of the grateful British people. 


| CHIVALRY IN THE DREGS, 
So Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul is a G.C.B.; a Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bath. Mephistopheles can surely be no merely 
ideal dwmon ; for no inspiration but his can have suggested so 
bitter a mockery of old and sacred things. If the life has gone 
out of the venerable body of old chivalry, there was no reason 
why it should be mutilated Sepoy fashion in this unhallowed 
manner. If the eynical scepticism of the mid-nineteenth century 
no longer realizes the full grandeur and beauty of the thoughts 
that underlie old knightly orders, there was no reason why every 
English soldier and sailor who has been decorated with them 
should be insulted in so ilagrant a fashion. It must not be for- 
gotten that Jung Bahadoor has committed fifteen murders with 
his own hand, What is the reason of this decoration? This 
Eastern intriguer and assassin saw in the mutiny of the Bengal 
army an opportunity for advancing his interests by coming to the 
assistance of the British power. Is it seriously supposed, or in- 
tended to be suggested, that this assistance was based on 
so highly heroic and unselfish a motive as to obliterate the 
past misdeeds of this tigerlike Oriental sensualist, and en- 
title him to that order which typifies the supreme purity, 
dignity, and devotion of the Christian knight? Sir W. Peel 
was made a knight companion of this order, as was Sir J. 
' Inglis, for the truly heroic service of which such decoration is the 
| apt reward. Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul is, in the order of cheva- 
lier rank, the superior of the P’ccl whom we have lost, and of the 
Inglis whom we still have with us. If any man be so consti- 
tuted as not to feel his cheek burn at the mention of this simple 









toric dignity. Is the old ritual of Christian knighthood and 
chivalry renicmbered by the modern Englishman’ Do people of 
the present day at all bear in mind what august and elevating 
ceremonial it was, which we have now replaecd by a line or two in 
a gazette and a little item of the miseellancous estimates ? It will 
be well to recall these things, in order that the small minority 
who still retain some sense of taste and decorum, may lift their 
voice against this sort of desecration of some of the noblest asso- 
ciations of history ; in order that we may not appear to the world 
to deal with these old orders after the fashion of a swine with a 
choice pearl, and so as to move the laughter and the indignation 
of mankind. 

In old days, (those old days on whose memories we have just 
passed this insult, defiling as it were our fathcrs’ graves,) when 
the neophyte of chivalry was ripe for the dignities and responsi- 
bilities of knighthood, care was taken to impress them upon his 
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mind by a well-ordered ceremonial. We will not w eary - I ead 
ers by reprinting a chapter of antiquarian lore. The world is - 
busy for that. it will be enough to say that the insignia of his 
new state and life were conferred upon him with a ritual of which 
every part was so arranged as to impress Upon his soul, so far as 
words and prayers could go, that he was devoted to a life of self- 
sacrificing combat for his earthly and fleay enly masters. But in 
order especially to impress him with the solemn "ares and duties 
of chivalry, he was bidden to wash from his frame in the bath all 
the dust and impurities which were regarded as the types of in- 
ward sir, and to pass the t 
knighthood in solitary prayer before the altar. And so aiter years 
of watching and training, and amid symbols of an inspiring and 
elevating character, and under warning and exhortations of the 
most solemn kind known to the strong fervour of those strong 
times, a man was invested with that knighthood, which, after all 
criticism, with all its follies, remains still one of the choicest chap- 
ters in the history of human aspirations and endeavour. : 

Nous avons changé tout cela, Well, certainly the twelfth cen- 
tury must remain the twelfth century, and the nineteenth the 
nineteenth. very form of mere revivalism we hold to be about 
the absurdest way in which human eucrgy ean be invested. But 
we do contend that while the shadows by these venerable sub- 
stances remain, they deserve to be treated w ith respect. We do 
contend that the dignity of the Crown is not consulted when any 
adventurer who can fight his way by fraud and plunder to power, 
and has the keenness to understand that his interest lies in taking 
our side in a quarrel, reecives the same decorations as are con- 
ferred on the bravest and best of the sons of England, And it is 
not less the present than the past which is outraged by proceed- 
ings of this kind. What is the principle of the decoration and 
the order which have been conferred alike on Colonel Phipps, Sir 


W. Peel, and Jung Bahadoor: a disercet administrator of palace | 


finance, a crowning specimen of the Christian warrior and gentle- 
man, and a bloodthirsty Asiatic of the type of Tamerlane, imper- 
fectly coated with a thin western varnish? In the ease of his 
Excellency the Maharajah Jung Bahadoor, the claim to admission 
to an order of chivalry for serviees rendered to the British Crown, 
derives a peculiar grace trom the fact, generally believed to be 
true, that the hero has retired to his hills in dudgeon because the 
Governor-General does not acecde to exorbitant demands, which 
he has preferred for rewerd, So that the ease presents a perfectly 
ideal combination of bad taste, levity, and inappropriateness. 

The truth is that the whole subject of reward for service, and 
promotions to office, requires to be thoroughly dealt with by 
awakened public sentiment. It is painfully obvious that the dis- 
tributors of honours and offices are not in the least alive to the 
vast importance of that duty. No doubt society is in the main to 
blame. ‘There is a levity or capriciousness about the judgments 
and approval of the public, which are represented only too faith- 
fully by the garter of the Sultan and the French Emperor, and 
the Grand Cross of that saintly and knightly gentleman, Jung 
Bahadoor. The British public must make up its mind, If it 
choose, as represented by its administrators, to canonize the 
Mammon of success definitively, it had better give up much talk, 
that passes current on platforms, about evangelizing, and being a 
—— vattern to the world. At any rate, we should like to 
iear the i cture of a Brahmin doctor of Benares expounding that 
Christianity, which is typified by the cross henceforward to hang 
on the breast of that fifteen times murderer Jung Bahadoor ot 
Nepaul, 

Joun Buct at Curreounc.—lowever careless the English may be 
about a Gallic invasion, the Gauls are not so indiilerent to a British inva- 
sion, as a ** deluded excursionist ’’ has shown in a letter to the 7imes. 

“The Weymouth and Channel Islands Steam Company gave notice a few 
days ago of an excursion to Cherbourg in one of their steamers. ‘The an- 
nouncement set forth that the Cygnus would leave Weymouth on Saturday 
morning, the 3d instant, reaching Cherbourg about 3 p.m., allowing the 
afternoon of Saturday and the whole of Sunday to enable excursionists to 
see all that is notable in that renowned place, the return to Weymouth 
being fixed for Monday morning. It was further announced that by the 
special favour of the Gallic authorities the excursionists would not be re- 
quired to provide themselves with passports. . 
bearing travellers were speedily released; but when it came to the turn of 
the unpassported crowd, we were told that the certificates issued to us on 


| 
| 
| 


night before his final adoption into | 


BOOKS. 


THE REVEREND J, ROTTON’S SIEGE OF DELMHI,® 
Arrnoven the Chaplain of the Delhi ‘ field force” and “ num- 
bers” belonging to it questioned ‘ the wisdom of so small an 
army assuming [at the outset] so proximate a position toa city 





| of such dimeusions, with such a population and such resources, 


the wisdom of that objection may be doubted. In a technical 
sense, the idea of a small foree sitting down before a city, whose 
garrison, in common parlance, was large enough to eat it, might be 
wrong, and against all the rules of war. To talk of a siege when 
the besieging army was rather the besieged—could only threaten 
one side of the city—was more frequently attacked itself than 


| capable of taking an “ initiative,” and was at first compelled to 


| in the salvation of British India. 





| 
| 





The passport- | 


board the steamer, and which we were informed would be recognized as valid | 


by all, were of no value whatever, and that we could not be allowed to land 
without the regular paper. This was rather a damper, certainly ; but we 
were comforted with the assurance that the matter would speedily be set to 
rights by an application to the superior authority, From half-past two 
till nine at night we lay within a few fect of the quay, while a brisk inter- 
change of telegraphic between the local and depart- 
mental authorities and the Minister of the Interior. At nine o'clock pre- 
cisely the final decision of M. Delangle, the new and liberal Minister, 
arrived. It was short and swect—‘ The passengers can on no account be 
permitted to land without passports; keep a watchful eye on them.’ ... . 
_ “Is it not the height of burlesque to sce the representatives of a great na- 
tion like France thrown into a paroxysm of nervous excitement at the ap- 
proach of a steamer with a score or two of harmless excursionists—to see 
the vessel guarded as if she were a plague-ship, her decks patrolled by fae- 
tionnatres, and the adjacent quays lined with gens d’armes, to provide 
against the —_— of any of the imprisoned tourists effecting a landing ? 
Mark the telegraph in inecssant activ ity, observe the messengers rushing 
here and there; the civic authorities are en permanence ; the Préfet is on 
the alert; M. Delangle is disturbed at his dinner by the arrival of an im- 
portant telegram! What can it all mean? Is Abd-el-Kader again in arms 
in Algeria? Has Rome risen and proclaimed the Republic? Have barri- 
cades been erected at Lyons, and does the red flag float over the Hotel de 
Ville? Nothing of the sort. A dozen or two of English excursionists have 
arrived at Cherbourg from Weymouth, and —— they are without passports. 
Voila tout !” . 


Messages pass d 








oveupy a position too far off to do any damage from want of guns 
of suflicient calibre—might be all very absurd not to say danger- 
ous in the eyes of formalists. Neverthcless, it was the first step 
It may be a subject of discus- 
sion whether from the outset the plan was a thoroughly-formed 
conception, or whether General Anson and after him General Bar- 
nard simply resolved on marching upon Delhi to overtake the 
mutinous troops and crush the mutiny, and once there, Sir Harry 
Barnard saw the political and moral dangers of retreat. ‘The fact 
itself may challenge comparison with any other historical event 
which marks resolved determination to attain the object or 
perish. Lucknow appeals more to the sentiment from the 
feclings connected with the women and children, and the 
long suspense of the relief; nor would its fall have been 
without an injurious moral influence in various ways. But poli- 
tically and even morally, its fall would not have had the same re- 
sults as a triumph of the enemy at Delhi, There (would it have 
been said) had ever been the seat of the Mogul rule—there was 
the Great Mogul himself, restored to the rights so long usurped 
from him by the Feringhees—there massacre had taken place, 
and the whole of the hated infidels been swept from the earth 
on the place of their usurpation. In a large strategical sense 
the siege of Delhi was of vast importance, and exhibited that un- 
conscious wisdom which secms better attained by a simple and 
faithtul discharge of the duty to be done than by taking ‘ intel- 
lectual” thought. ‘To Delhi, the mutineers mostly flocked ; and 
there they were kept. Whatever the actual fact might be, the 
British appeared the assailing force ; and troops which could not 
compel an army to retreat from the residence ot the sovercign and 
the imperial capital, could not be spared for distant offensive ex- 
peditions, 

We believe the country fully appreciates the services rendered 
by the besieging army of Delhi, although the more touching in- 
terest connected with Lucknow may have excited greater popular 
attention. The Chaplain, however, is dissatisfied with the ofticial 
recognition of the services of the Delhi force, possibly not without 
reason; and also with the manner in which those services are 
esteemed by the public at large. Here, we trust, he may be 
wrong. But right or wrong, he ascribes his own conclusion to 
the want of a despatch-writer. Brigadier Inglis held a more gra- 
phic pen than the successive officers in command at Delhi, and 
hence the sad result of which the divine complains— 

** Tn vain they toil’d, in vain they bled, 
They had no poet, and are dead.” 
Mr. Rotton, however, forgets that the defender of Lucknow did not 
send in his report till all was over, and could write a consecutive 
narrative. ‘he generals before Delhi wrote current accounts as 
things happened and opportunity served. 

‘Lhe Chaplain was well situated for supplying the shortcomings 
of the Generals; for he not only served throughout the whole of 
the siege, but witnessed the preliminary proceedings. On Sunday 
the 10th May—the day of the outbreak, he was on duty at Mee- 
rut. being warned by a female servant not to go to church, as 
there was to be a “fight,” Mrs. Rotton became alarmed. The 
Chaplain felt perfect contidence ; but to quiet the fears of his wife 
their two little children were taken with them. During service 
his confidence was shaken, 

* The sounds of musketry, and the pillars of smoke ascending into the 
air, and proceeding from the burning bungalows, or houses, in the native 
lines of eantonment, forced upon me the conviction that mischief had already 
commenced, By and by, 1 heard the Rifle bugles sound the alarm and as- 
sembly. ‘The cantonment was now evidently in motion, troops were assem- 
bling, and people were congregating, the church parade dispersed, and was 
converted into a general assembly of troops of the three arms.” 

His subsequent adventures were consistent with the beginning. 
Leaving his family at Meerut, he accompanied the scanty foree 
which first advanced upon Delhi, He was present at the victory 
over the mutineers when marching out from Delhi they attempted 
to stop the Anglo-Indian advance, and he ministered to many on 
the battle-ticld, one penitent’s case involving a somewhat long 
doctrinal exposition. During the earlier times of the siege the 
entire clerical duty of regular church services, hospital duties, and 
personal attendances or private prayer meetings for the whole 
army devolved upon him and a single Komanist priest ; which he 
truly says was tar too much for any two men to discharge pro- 
perly. At a subsequent period another chaplain and a second 
priest arrived ; but as the army was increased by reinforcements, 
the duty was not much, if at all, diminished, owing to the greater 
number of wounded through the closing operations of the siege. 

* The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Dethi, from the Outbreak at Meerut 
to the Capture of Dethi. By John Edward Wharton Rotton, M.A., of Emmanuel 


College, Cambridge, one of the Chaplains of Meerut, and Chaplain to the Delhi 
Field Force. With a Plan of the City, Published by Smith and Elder, 
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It was Mr. Rotton who buried Nicholson ; and who, at the request 
of General Wilson, performed a thanksgiving service in the 
*¢ Dewan Khas” or council chamber of the Mogul on the capture 
of Delhi, his colleague, Mr. Ellis, reading prayers, and he himself 
preaching from the text ‘‘ What shall 1 render unto the Lord for 
all the benefits which he has done unto me.”” Psalm 116, v. 12th. 
A more solemn service took place the day before the assault. 

*‘The breaching batterics continued their work as busily and as noisily 
as before, unscrupulously trespassing on the rest of the Sabbath; during 
the whole of which a respite from fire, even of a moment, was literally un- | 
known. The camp knew no such happy sound as the church-going bell ; | 
but our usual services, notwithstanding the want of it, were held, and 
Many more attended them than might have been supposed ; of course many | 
a familiar face was missing, and its absence from the solemn assemblies of | 
camp accounted for by its presence in the trenches. 

* In addition to the ordinary prayers, and the delivery of sermons, I was 
requested by the officers of one of the most gallant corps composing part of 
the force, to administer to them and as many of their brigade as would at- 
tend, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Of course I coutd not but eom- 
ply, and never was compliance with request more cordial, or aecompanied 
with intenscr pleasure. It was a deeply solemn and impressive occasion. 
We assembied for the purpose in a tent, and there each of us, absorbed in 
the depth of his own thoughts, and I trust looking up, at the same time, 
with the eye of simple faith, and in a spirit of true repentance, towards Him 
who said, ‘Do this in remembrance of Me,’ partook of the Holy Eucharist. 
It is one of the Sundays of camp, which, methinks, I never can forget; 1 
simply or only, though principally, because of this devout act of commeno- 
ration of the Redeemer’s dying love; but also because a presentiment uni- 
versally prevailed throughout the force, and which more than ordinarily 
solemnized the mind, that the time was very near at hand when the word of 
command would be, ‘ Advance columns to the attack.’ ”’ 

The doubt expressed above as to the time of the assault relates 
to what took place at a Council of War, or rather a meeting of 
explanation ; for General Wilson did not it would appear so much 
seek advice as unfold his plans. 

“Of course every one present was anxious to know the day and the hour 
when the deadly strife should commence ;_ though it is not very likely that 
any one ventured to put the question to the President of the Council. He 
knew what was probably the thought uppermost in every mind of the assem- 
bly over which he sat presiding; for one of the privileged number told me 
that the General said, ‘Gentlemen, I do not myself know the day nor the 
hour of the assault ; and if I did, I freely confess I would net tell you, fo 
fear, in some happy moment, or at some social board, the sccret might casu- 
ally and unwittingly escape.’ Thus he dismissed them, and the mecting 
ended.” 

This Council was followed by another meeting of a private, al- 
most accidental kind, illustrating what indeed is prominently 
shown throughout the book—the manly, serious, self-devoted 
character of the force, calm without depression, cheerful without 
levity, and resolved without ostentation or display. Whatever else 
the book may do, it will tend to raise the character of the British 
soldier, and neutralize the malignant libels which the peace party 
so readily circulate against their countrymen. 

** Some little time after the departure of the members of the council of 
war to their respective camps, 1 chanced to drop into the tent of a friend, 
and found myself in the midst of a knot of men seated and absorbed in con- 
versation. ‘The subject of conversation was the meeting which had been | 
assembled at cleven o'clock a.m., and all that was said at it which might be 
told without a breach of confidence, was canvassed freely, The thoughts, 
first of one and then of another, were given. Every man present, except 
myself, was to take part in the assault; many of them were married, aud 
had wives and children. Great, therefore, were the claims of affection upon 
these. Perhaps, it may be asked, with the prospects before them, what 
were the words of those men, and what the impression which their manne 
made upon you ? 

These were questions concerning which I myself felt curiosity and con- 
cern, as I sat in that tent more as a hearer than a speaker, and rather as an 
observer than as one desirous of attracting attention towards myself. Thee: 
men seemed to realize fully the solemnity of the coming struggle, which 
might now engage them at any hour. Yet were they not downhearted or 
melancholy; still less were they light and trifling. A lively sense of the 
country’s expectation of them to do their duty, and a determination on their 
part to do it without favour or partiality to themselves, were the most cou- 
spicuous features of the conversation and the company. There was her 
the absence of all vaunting, and in the place of it was the sobriety of rea- 
son, and the inflexibility of Anglo-Saxon purpose and courage. And from 
what I both saw and heard in that tent, taken in connexion with the con- | 
viction, which spontaneously sprang up in my own mind, that only th 
reality of their sentiments had been expressed by the speakers, I went away 
impressed with an increase of respect for human nature. I saw that, with 
all its usual selfishness, it could be thoroughly unseltish, and was so on the 
present occasion.” 

The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Delhi is more remark- 
able for its pictures of men ina moral and religious aspect during 
the progress of a harassing seige, or when suddenly stricken 
down by the enemy or disease, than as a military narrative; or 
for such sketches of daily life in war as are exhibited in Mr. Rees’s 
‘Siege of Lucknow.” Mr. Rotton lived throughout in the camp, 
mingled continually with the soldiery, and when he took a holiday 
he employed it to get a view of an action, if any operations were 
going, while he sometimes became a close observer without his con- | 
sent. Yet this kind of life, as we see in the case of newspaper cor- | 
respondents, becomes but a poor substitute in an historical point 
of view, for military knowledge and actual experience. A man 
really has to depend upon the information of other people, and 
while anxious to tell nothing but the truth, is liable to be biassed 
by the views of those who prompt him; and to present but a dis- 
organized view of events as part of a whole. In Mr, Rotton’s 
ease this tendency is perhaps increased by a natural promptness to 
see an able soldier ina devout Christian. Incidents connected 
with military piety interfere somewhat with the military narra- 
tive. The book is readable; it contains many anecdotes exhibiting 
human nature under trying circumstances and not unfavourably 
standing the test ; it presents a picture of the social and physical 
evils the gallant army of Delhi had to encounter ; and it well ex- 
hibits the incessant nature of the attacks made upon the key to 








| regards style, may be doubted. 


its position, the Hindoo Rao, as a contrast to the defence of Luck- 
now; though this, it will be scen, is really shown by a summary 
of statisties rather than by actual observation. 





‘I might carry on seriatim the enumeration of the enemy's struggles to 
regain Hindoo Rao, continued throughout July and August; in which last 





month, so determinately were they bent on their object, that from the 6th 
to the 9th, both days inclusive, our men were under arms by day and by 
night. But I need not thus weary my readers, secing that a simple refer- 
ence to the preceding pages will contirm the correctness of the sum total of 
such attacks: they were twenty-six in all. Nor was the avmder of a ks 
















alone remarkable: the fighting was ferce, and pertinaciously continued, 
rue, the enemy seldom stood our charges in the open, but from within 
; houses, and behind walls and trees, they fought as desperately as 
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valiant of men. And to use the words otf 
ther proof be wanting of the desperate n 
to‘r and ruined houses, to open In 
guns,’ and other evidences of the havoe of 
* Yet, after all, the most cony 
by the defenders of the main pieqi 
metnly the ities lost 401 men, including both killed and wounded, out of a 
strength of 700, and the ‘Sirmoor battalion’ 327 killed and wounded, out 
of 499 of all ranks; so that actually, out of a total strength of 1190, these 
tw iments lost between them 728: not reckoning the very heavy losses 
ied by the reserves and supports, called up upon every occasion of 
ich attacks, Contrast these figures with those of Lucknow, which by the 
Government returns, are shown to be, bet 1 the 30th of June and 26th of 
September, including killed and wounded, 433 out of 1618 cecupants of that 
garrison ; and however strenuous their efforts for existence, ours were doubt- 
less yet more energetic than theirs.”’ 
We cannot, however, say that “the Chaplain’s Narrative,’ 
will do that which the pens of the Gencrals failed to aceomplish, 
and render ‘the Siege of Delhi” as interesting to the popular 
mind as the Siege of Lucknow. 
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f is doubtless the loss sustained 
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DR, RUSSELL’S LIFE CARDINAL MEZZOFANTY,* 
THE chief interest of Mezzofanti’s life centres in his wonderful 
power of acquiring languages, and a knack of using his acquisitions 
for purposes of self-display. ‘Though living as a public character 
during the half century which began with Bonaparte’s invasion 
of Italy, and ended with the flight of the present Pope and the 
establishment of Mazzini’s Roman Republic, the most prominent 
incidents of Mezzofanti’s career were the loss of his professor- 
ship at Bologna in 1798, because he refused even by implication 
to acknowledge the authority of the Cisalpine Republic, and his 
selection by Bologna in 1831 as one of three delegates to congra- 
tulate Pope Gregory the Sixteenth, on his cleetion, after the Bo- 
lognese revolt had been put down, As a preacher Mezzofanti 
was not remarkable. To authorship he has, strictly speaking, no 
claims; for his writings only cousist of a panegyrie on a certain 
lather Aponte, and trifles in various languages, mostly written 
as complimentary effusions to persons who asked for some memo-~ 
rial, Yo philology whether limited to language or extended to 
ethnology he made no pretensions; even in his own peculiar 
field of lingual acquirement he wrote nothing; and though he 
seems to have had some system in learning languages—at least 
in 1830, he told M, Libri, the m matician, that learning lan- 
guages isa “thing less diflicul: in was generally thought— 
that there is in all languages a limited number of points to which 
it is necessary to pay particular attention; and that when one is 
once master of those points the remainder follows with great fa- 
cility ’°—yet upon these ‘points’ he entered into no explanation 
with M, Libri. Though entreated by him and by other persons 
at different times to publish the results of his experience he never 
did so. He had, it is said, an aversion to writing, owing to a 
weakness of the chest; but he wrote letters, and writing was one 
of his modes of study; even had he been physically incapaci- 
tated he could have dietated his system. 

The number of languages Mezzofanti knew, as well as the ex- 
tent and character of his knowledge, are matters of dispute. 
Some seven or cight years before his death, he sent the name of 
God written in fifty-six languages, as an answer to the request of 
a Russian traveller, fora “list of all the languages and dialects 
in which he was able to express himself.” ‘This would seem con- 
elusive unless it eould be c/ear/y shown that he had subsequently 
added to the list. Mezzofanti’s nephew has drawn up a catalogue 
which swells the number to a hundred and fourteen. Dr. Russell 
says, and truly, that neither the list itself nor the data on which it 
is founded are of a kind to inspire confidenee. The Doctor him- 
self, however, makes out a catalogue, arranged into five classes 
according to the extent of knowledge Mezzofanti possessed, and 
the proots existing of that knowledge, which, with a sixth class 
for provincial or local dialects, &c., carries the number beyond a 
hundred. ‘The thirty, however, in which Mezzofanti was “ fre- 
quently tested,” and which he spoke ‘with rare excellence,” are 
wonderful enough, even if an exception be taken to the “rare 
excellence”; for Mezzofanti’s capacity to attain this faculty as 
rhe following exhibits a some- 
what loosely classified view of these thirty. 
Moprern 
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Invrrnion LANGUAGES. 
Albanese, 
Maltese. 
Dutch. 
Flemish, 


ORIENTA! 
: Arabic. 

CLASSICAL, Ancient Armenian. Italian, 
Hebrew, Modern Armenian, Spanish. 
Rabbinical Hebrew, Persian. Portuguese. 


SCRIPTURAL 
oR 





Chaldee. Turkish. French, Illyrian. 
Coptic. 2 German, Russian, 
Greek. Chinese. English. Polish. 
Latin. Swedish, Bohemian or Cuze- 
Danish. chish. 
Magyar. 


The mastery or even proficieney to which he had attained in 
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languages, is a very difficult matter to settle even approxi- 
mat L “it depends in the first place upon the test to be applied, 
and then on the person applying it. Some hold that really to 
master your own language merely as an instrument of correctly 
conveying ideas, and without reference to original graces of style, 
is no easy thing. Many have no other idea of language than as 
serving to express their wants or to give utterance to their no- 
tions. The character of the person applying the test is equally 
important. Unless that is thoroughly comprehended the report 
is worth little. Persons may be well educated, accustomed to 
society, and quite veracious as believing what they say, yet ut- 
terly neciie of forming a critical judgment. Intelligibility is 
their one test of language. If a foreigner speaks fluently and 


so as to be readily understood without marked pronunciation, or | 


glaring solecism, they set him down as a master of their tongue, 
Individuals with a well developed organ ef admiration are predis- 

sed to praise a celebrity. Philologists and critics may possibly 

ave a leaning the other way ; but they have this advantage over 

indiscriminate admirers,—they advance specific facts, or give 
precise reasons for their opinions. Dr, Russell with much judg- 
ment and great impartiality inserts chronologically in his 
memoir the different opinions as to Mezzofanti’s proficiency that 
have been published by different authors, or which he himself 
has procured from individuals, Of this long array of reports or 
descriptions, we think that furnished by Bunsen for the pur- 
pose of this memoir, is altogether the best, for largeness, close- 
ness, critical acumen, and upon the whole fairness. That of an 
American clergymen Mr. Kip, is perhaps more searching and 
equally fair ; but it refers to English only. Here is Bunsen’s 
estimate. 

*¢ T saw him first as Abate and Librarian at Bologna, in 1828, when tra- 
velling through Italy with the Crown Prince (now King) of Prussia. 
When he came to Rome as head librarian to the Vatican, I have frequently 
had the pleasure of seeing him in my house and in the Vatican. He was 
always amiable, humane, courteous, and spoke with equal tluency the dif- 
ferent languages of Europe. 7 * 

** On the other side, [ must confess that I was always struck by the ob- 
servation of an Italian who answered to the question, ‘ Non é miracoloso 
di vedere un uomo parlare quaranta due lingue +’ replied, * Si, senza dub- 
bio; ma pid miracoloso ancora é di sentire che questo uomo in quaranta 
due lingue non dice niente.’ A giant as a linguist, Mezzofanti certainly 
was a child as a philologer and philological critic. 


| acquaintance” 


| the art to make the most of little.” 


2 He delighted in etymologies, and sometimes he mentioned new and | 
atriking ones, particulariy as to the Romanic languages and their dialects. | 


But he could not draw any philosophical or historical consequences from 
that circumstance beyond the first self-evident elements. He had no idea 
of philosophical grammar. I have once seen his attempt at deciphering a 
Greek inscription, and never was there such a failure. Nor has he left or 
published anything worth notice. 

* T explain this by his ignorance of all realities. We remembered words 
and their sounds po signitications almost instinctively ; but he lived upon 
reminiscences; he never had an original thought. 
of his learned colleagues, (a Roman prelate,) that it was the same with his 
theology ; there was no acuteness in his divinity, although he knew well 
St. Thomas and other scholastics. 

** As to Biblical criticism, he had no idea of it. 
criticism too was very shallow. 


1 understood from one | 


His knowledge of Greek ; : - : ; 
° P that we should continue the conversation in their mellifluou 


** In short, his linguistic talent was that of seizing sounds and accents, | 


and the whole (so to say) idiom of a language, and reproducing them by a 
wonderful but equally special memory. . 
**T do not think he had ever his equal in this respect. 
** But the cultivation of this power had absorbed all the rest. 


** Let it, however, never be forgotten that he was, according to all I have | 


heard from him, a charitable kind Christian, devout but not intolerant, and 
that his habitual meekness was not a cloak, but a real Christian habit and 


virtue. Honour be to his memory !”’ 


These are the main features of Mr. Kip’s sketch. 


“* «He is a small lively-looking man,’ says Mr. Kip, ‘ apparently over | 


seventy. He speaks English with a slight foreign accent, yet remarkably 

ten minutes without using some word with a shade of meaning not exactly 

right; yet, in the long conversation I had with the Cardinal I detected 

nothing like this. He did not use a single expression or word in any u ay 

which was not strictly and idiomatically correct. We converses, too, with- 

out the slighest hesitation, never being at the least loss for the proper 
hrase. 

“ “Tn talking about him some time before to an ecclesiastic, I quoted 
Lady Blessington’s remark, ‘ That she did not believe he had made much 
progress in the literature of these forty-two languages, but was rather like 
a man who spent his time in manufacturing keys to palaces which he had 
not time to enter’; and I inquired whether this was true? ‘ Try bim,’ 
said he, laughing; and, having now the opportunity, I endeavoured to do 
so. I led him, therefore, to talk of Lord Byron and his works, and then of 
English literature generally. Ile gave me, in the course of his conversa- 
tion, quite a discussion on the subject which was the golden period of the 
English language, and of course tixed on the days of Addison, He drew a 
comparison between the characteristics of the French, Italian, and Spanish 


languages ; spoke of Lockhart’s translation from the Spanish, and incident- | 


ally referred to various other English writers. 
of American literature, and paid high compliments to the pure style of 
some of our best writers. He expressed an opinion that with many it had 
been evidently formed by a careful study of the old authors—those ‘ wells 
of English undefiled ’—and that within the last fifty years we had imported 
fewer foreign words than had been done in England. ~ be * 

** ¢ And yet,’ Mr. Kip concludes, * a// this conversation by no means satis 
f d [ There was 
nothing said which gave evidence of more than a superficial acquaintance 
with English literature; the kind of know ledge which passes current in 
society, and which is necessarily picked up by one who meets so often with 
cultivated people of each country. His acquirements in words are certainly 
wonderful ; but I could not help asking myself their use. I have never yet 


He then went on to apeaks 


heard of their being any practical benefit to the world during the long life | 


of their possessor. He has never displayed anything philosophical in his 
character of mind ; none of that power of combination which enables Schle- 
gel to excel in all questions of philology, and gives him a taleat for diseri- 


minating and a power of handling the resources of a language which have | 


never been surpassed,’ ” 


opinions by other critics. A specimen of Mezzofanti’s English 
is given in the appendix which rather confirms Bunsen’s idea of 
his “linguistic talent” as connected with sounds and a spe- 
cial memory. Here are the lines alluded to. 
“ English cerses given to an Irish student on his leaving the 
Propaganda. 
‘* May Christ be on your lips and heart! 

Show forth by facts [deeds] what words impart, 

That by sound words and good behaviour 

You may lead others to the Saviour.”’ 

As a mere specimen of versifying by a foreigner this is passable 
enough ; but there are living foreigners—lItalians, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Poles who would produce more forcible and idiomatic 
English than this. Neither can the English be pronounced very 
first-rate. The use of “facts” instead of deeds if not grammati- 
cally improper, is a solecism according to usage, a fact not so 
much meaning an act, as that the act has really taken place—the 
fact of the act. ‘The necessity of rhyme may be pleaded for 
‘good behaviour,” but ‘‘ sound words ” has scarcely any mean- 
ing. It is a phrase derived from memory, and misapphed ; and 
rather furnishes support to those detractors of Mezzofanti who 
called him a parrot. It is a curious example how little avail is 
authority in language. Everything in the lines could be sup- 
ported by authority, yet after all they are scarcely English, 

However, if he knew, as evidence seems to prove that he did 
know thirty languages to the extent implied by these verses, it 
was a very wonderful acquisition, though we may demur to the 
‘rare excellence ” he possessed in them, Of the tongues spoken 
in Dr. Russell’s opinion more or less perfectly, the evidence is not 
so conclusive. For example, Mr. Harford in 1817 met Mezzo- 
fanti and heard him speak Welsh, and give “‘ proofs of familiar 
with the language. Two other authorities also 
speak as to his knowledge of Welsh; but then they themselves 
seem to have been ignorant of that tongue. On the other hand, 
Mr. Thomas Ellis of the British Museum, himself a Welshman, 
says, that Mezzofanti ‘‘ was unable [in his later years] to keep up 
or even understand a conversation in the language of the Cymry. 
The testimony is ample as to the great linguist’s modesty and 
amiability: there is some as to a small vanity; our impression 
is that he was not insensible to self-display, and possibly “had 
With his extraordinary 
power of articulation, his great reputation, and the habit he had 
of instantly passing from one language to another, he could easily 
enough impress strangers with the notion that he had a greater 
knowledge of a little | ali tongue than he really possessed, un- 
less he was engaged in a téte-d-téte conversation with a keen ob- 
server. Mr. Kip gives an idea how chary strangers might be of 
anything like probing him when during their interview a reference 
was made to the Indian languages. Mezzofanti asked whether 
he “understood Algonquin,” but, says Mr. Kip, “‘I instantly 
disowned any knowledge of the literature of that respectable tribe 
of savages, for I was afraid the next thing would be a — 

s 


tongue.’ How easily Mezzofanti might impress an uncritical 
stranger, or even a bashful native with the notion of a greater 
knowledge than he had is shown by an anecdote in which Dr. 
Russell bore a part. 

** A few weeks after the Propaganda academy, I met his Eminence at the 
levee of the newly-created Cardinal Cadolini, ex-Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation. Recognizing me at once as * the May nooth Professor,’ he 
addressed me laughingly in Irish—‘ How are you?” It has repeatedly 
been stated that he knew Irish, and that language is actually enumerated 
in more than one published list of the languages which he spoke, Had 
it not been for his own candour on the occasion in question, I myself 


| should have carried away the same impression from our interview. But 


correct [sic]. Indeed, I never before met with a foreigner who could talk for | on my declaring my inability to enter into an Irish conversation, he at once 


confessed that, had I been able to go farther, I should have found himself 
at fault; as, although he knew so much as enabled him to initiate a con- 
versation and to make his way through a book, he had not formally 
studied the Irish language.” 

Like other points connected with Mezzofanti, people differ as 
to his intellectual and critical faculties. We have seen Bunsen’s 
opinion on the question and the general critical voice inclines to 
the same conclusion, though with some exceptions, Whatever his 
native powers might have been we doubt whether he had time to 
spare for such a perusal of standard works in the languages he is 
acknowledged to have well understood as is necessary to their 
thorough judgment. At Rome he had more numerous public du- 
ties to discharge than at Bologna; but he thus describes his avo- 
cations at the latter city as a reason for asking a friend to do 
something. 

**T would do so willingly myself, but I cannot find a single free moment. 
The library, my professorship, my private lectures, the examination of 
books, the visits of strangers, the attendance on sick or dying foreigners, do 
not leave me time to breathe. In all this I possess one singular advantage 
—the excellent health with which I am blessed. But on the other hand, I 
am losing, or indeed I have already lost, my habit of application ; and now, 
if I am called from time to time to do anything, I find myself reduced to the 
necessity of improvising.” 

His system of learning languages is likewise a subject of dis 
pute. Some conceive it to have been a mere instinctive knack 
aided by a wonderful memory, He himself as we have seen, laid 
claim to some sort of system; but what it was he never ex- 

lained. His incessant practice no doubt gave him dexterity, as 
fre admitted to M. Libri, saying that when “one has learned ten 
or a dozen languages essentially different from one another, one 
may, with a little study and attention learn any number of them.” 
It seems to be quite certain that labour and painstaking were 


Dr. Russell demurs to these conclusions and somewhat similar | Clements of his success, his industry being aided by his sur- 
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prising memory and his instinctive genius. A few instances of 
is early proceedings will indicate the nature of his proceedings. 


How Mezzofanti Learned Swedish.—“ A Bolognese musician, named Uttini, 
had settled at Stockholm, where he married a Swedish lady, Uttini, it 
would seem, died early ; but his brother, Caspar Uttini, a physician of Bo- 
logna, undertook the education of his son, oo was sent to Bologna for thie 

urpose, The boy, at his arrival, was not only entirely ignorant of Italian, 
But could not speak a word of any language except his native Swedish. In 
this emergency Mezzofanti, who, although still a student, had already ac- 
quired the reputation of a linguist, was sent for, to act as interpreter be- 
tween the boy and his newly found relatives: but it turned out that the 
language of the boy was, as yet, no less a mystery to Mezzofanti than it had 
already proved to themselves. This discovery, so embarrassing to the 
family, served but to stimulate the zeal of Mezzofanti. Having made a few 
ineffectual attempts to establish an understanding, he asked to see the books 
which the boy had brought with him from his native country. A short ex- | 
amination of these books was sufficient for his rapid mind; he speedily dis- 
covered the German affinities of the Swedish language, and mastered almost | 
at a glance the leading peculiarities of form, structure, and intlection, by | 
which it is distinguished from the other members of the Teutonie family ; a | 
few short trials with the boy enabled him to acquire the more prominent | 
principles of pronunciation; and in the space of a few days, he was able, | 
not only to act as the boy’s interpreter with his family, but to converse with | 
the most perfect freedom and fluency in the language !"’ 

Turning Disaster to Account.—* ‘I was at Bologna,’ he himself | 
told M. Stanavit, ‘during the time of the war [1796-1800]. I was 
then young in the sacred ministry ; it was my practice to visit the | 
military hospitals. I constantly met there Hungarians, Slavonians, 
Germans, and Bohemians, who had been wounded in battle, or inva- 
Hded during the campaign; and it pained me to the heart that from 
want of the means of communicating with them, I was unable to 
confess those among them who were Catholics, or to bring back to the 
Church those who were separated from her communion. In such eases, ac- 
cordingly, I used to apply myself, with all my energy, to the study of the 
language of the patients, until I knew enough of them to make myself 
understood ; I required no more. With these first rudiments I presented 
myself among the sick wards. Such of the invalids as desired it, 1 managed 
to confess; with others I held occasional conversations ; and thus in a short 
time I acquired a considerable vocabulary. At length, through the grace of 
God, assisted by my private studies, and by a retentive memory, I came to 
know, not mercly the generic languages of the nations to which the several 
invalids belonged, but even the peculiar dialects of their various provinces.’ 

**In this way, being already well acquainted with German, he beeani 
master successively of Magyar, Bohemian, or Czechish, Polish, and even of 
the Gipsy dialect, which he learned from one of that strange race, who was | 
a soldier in a Hungarian regiment quartered at Bologna during this period. 
It is probable, too, that it was in the same manner he also learned Russian. 
It is at least certain that he was able to speak that language fluently at the 
date of his acquaintance with the celebrated Suwarrow.”’ 

Making the most of Strangers.—“ Tn his zeal for the extension of the cir- 
cle of bis knowledge of languages, too, he pushed to the utmost the valuable 
opportunitics derivable from the converse of foreigners. ‘The hotel-keep- 
ers,’ he told M. Manavit, ‘were in the habit of apprising me of the arrival 
of all strangers at Bologna, I made no difficulty when anything was to be 
learned, about calling on them, interrogating them, making notes of their 
communications, and taking instructions from them in the pronunciation of 
their respective languages. A few learned Jesuits, and several Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Mexicans, who resided at Bologna, afforded me valuable aid 
in learning both the ancient languages, and those of their own countries. I 
made it a rule to learn every new grammar, and to apply myself to every 
strange dictionary that came within my reach. I was constantly filling my 
head with new words; and, whenever any new strangers, whether of high 
or low degree, passed through Bologna, 1 endeavoured to turn them to ac- 
count, using the one for the purpose of perfecting my pronunciation, and 
the other for that of learning the familiar words and turns of expression. I 
must confess, too, that it cost me but little trouble; for, in addition to an 
excellent memory, God had blessed me with an incredible tlexibility of the 
organs of speech.” 7 

Joseph Mezzofanti was born at Bologna in 1774. His parents 
were very poor, and notwithstanding the aptness for learning 
which he displayed when little more than an infant at a dame 
school, his wonderful gift might have been lost to the world, or 
he might have had to overcome greet external obstacles, had it 
not been for the plan which the Romish church (and indeed al- 
most every other communion except the established churches of 
England and Scotland,) systematically adopt, of enlisting studious 
youths even of the humblest classes in the clerical army. It was 
through two priests that the child Mezzofanti was enabled to « 
tinue his school education, and prevented from being placed in 
some secular a. Once given the opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself, his progress was rapid in the extreme. He had not 
= completed his twenty-third year when he was appointed 

fessor of Arabic in the University of Bologna, and was soon 
after ordained priest before the accustomed age. When he was 
displaced from his Professorship as already meutioned in 1798, he 
eked out his small income of about sixteen pounds a year, (from 
two trifling benefices and a friend’s allowance,) by private tui- 
tion. In January 1803, he was appointed Assistant-Librarian of 
the Institute of Bologna, and soon after restored to his former 
sition in the University as Professor of Oriental Languages. 
enceforth his promotion was gradual if not very rapid till he 
attained the Cardinalship in 1838; and this was signalized by a 


lingual tour de force. 


‘A still more characteristic tribute on his elevation was a polyglot visit 
of congratulation from his young friends in the l’ropaganda. A party of 
fifty-three, comprising all the languages and nationalities at that time re- 
presented in the institution, waited upon him to offer their greetings in their 
various tongues. The new Cardinal was at once amused by the novel exhi- 
bition, and gratified by the compliment thus delicately implied. True, 
however, to his old character for readiness and dexterity, he was found fully 
equal to the occasion, and answered each in his own language with great 
spirit and precision.”’ 

He died in 1849 of natural decay, during the ascendancy of the 
Roman republic. 

_ Dr. Russell’s Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti is founded on an ar- 
= ey pee in 1855 in the Edinburgh Review, and was un- 
e 





| either the ‘* Land’s End” or ‘On Foot through Tyrol.” 


| the 


| especially for agricultural purposes, 


| country changes. 
| peep over hills,” 


| turing towns; but some of his remarks a 





en in consequence of solicitations from various quarters, In 


the execution of his task the author has had recourse to every 
quarter likely to throw any light on the career or character of the 
great linguist. Besides availing himself of published notices, he 
has addressed himself, and apparently through Church influences, 
to early associates of Mezzofanti now scattered over the world, as 
well as applied directly to scholars like Bunsen. The result is as 
much knowledge of the subject as is now likely to be attainable, 
The materials too are judiciously handled; the distinctive power 
of Mezzofanti being very prominently presented, yet not to the 
neglect of subordinate traits or biographical particulars. A lean- 
ing towards the Cardinal is traceable, but if the judgment seems 
a leetle biassed, the facts on which it is founded are presented 
with perfect impartiality. The style may be slightly prolix, as is 
generally the ease with divines of the Romish church, especially 
if trained in Italy; but it has a sort of graciousness and at- 
traction. An elaborate introduction is prefixed to the Life con- 
taining brief notices of the most eminent linguists, to serve as a 
comparative test of Mezzofanti’s attainments. 





WHITE’S MONTH IN YORKSHIRE.* 
Tur present volume, narrating one of Mr. White’s usual summer 
vacation walks, strikes us as superior in varicty and interest to 
As re- 
gards the mere personal enjoyment of a tourist “A Walk to 
the Land’s End” from the neighbourhood of the New Forest, 
might be quite equal to this journey through Yorkshire—that is 
in both eases to a stout pedestrian. But mere scenery, however 
beautiful, palls in continuous description. The varying and pic- 
turesque cliffs of the south-west coast of Lngland—the sea that 
laves them—the open breezy downs that crown them, and the 
numerous rivers with their vales and mouths of beauty from 
Bournemouth to Falmouth, are delightful to the visitor, particu- 
larly when he is comfortably equal to twenty or thirty miles 
aday. The air of this coast too is drier, balmier, warmer, than 
low or CX sed coasts of Yorkshir 5 The pe rt of | lymouth 
is ona grander and even busier seale than anything to be found 
in Yorkshire after leaving Hull, which our author does not 
greatly admire. In Yorkshire, however, ther much greater 
variet} both in seenery and the industries, as we ll as in the popu- 


is 


lation. ‘The fertile lands of Holderness, along the banks of the 
Humber, have been won from the water, below the level of which 
parts still remain ; and of all the branches of man’s labour, those 


which deseribe the results of his victorious struggles with nature, 
possess the most attraction. 
The lower coast, from the rarcly-visited Spurn Point at the mouth 
of the Humber, till Bridlington and even Flamborough Head are 
approached, is full of geological intcrest, the waste of the shore 
guimg on almost under your eyes, and when you yeach the higher 
cliffs various strata with embedded fossils distinctly showing 
themselves, 

With Flamborough Head and Scarborough the character of the 
The coast becomes bold and striking; ‘“ hills 
if we cannot call them alps, though some of 
them are a tough job to ascend; fashion shows itself at watering- 
places—industry in different forms of quarrying or mining; at 
Redcar on the Tees ‘commerce spreads her sail,” which, indeed, 
she does on board of small eraft at one or two other ports. 





Not 


| crossing into Durham, Mr. White kept along the right bank of 


the river, and entered Westmoreland where an angle of the county 
projects into Yorkshire. After secing some of the natural won- 
ders of Westmoreland the tourist returned into the North Riding, 
admired the remains of castle and abbey which abound in that 
district, and examined with less delighted eye the hives of manu- 
facturing industry—Leeds, Bradford, Sheflield, and other places, 
He made an elbow on his return to London to drop in at the 


| Manchester Exhibition, which did not please him very much bet- 


ter than the literal or metaphorical atmosphere of the manufac- 
re tru enough, 

** Less than half an hour in th ing sufficed to show that it 
was a work of the north, not of the south. There was a manifest want of 
attention to the fitness of things, naturally to be looked for in a county 
where the bulk of the population have yet so much to learn; where manu- 
facturers, with a yearly imcome numbered by thousands, can find no better 
evening resort than the public-house ; where so much of the thinking is 
done by machinery, and where steam-engines ave built with an excellence 
of workmanship and splendour of finish well nigh incredible. . 

‘To me it seems, that of late we have had rather too much talk about 
art; by far too much flattery of the artist and artificer, whereby the one 
with genius and the one with handicraft feel themselves alike ill-used if 
they are not always before the eyes of the world held up to admiration. 
And so, instead of a heart working inspired by love we have a hand work- 
ing inspired by hopes of praise. ‘The masons who carved those quaint carv- 
ings at Patrington worked out the thought that was in them lovingly, be- 
cause they had the thought and not the mere ambitious shadow of a thought. 
And their work remains admirable for all time, for their hearts were en- 
gaged therein as well as heads and hands. But now education and division 
of labour are to do everything; that is, if flattery fail not; and in wood- 
engraving we have come to the pass that one man cuts the clouds, another 
the trees, another the buildings, and another the animal figures; while on 
steel plates the clouds are ‘ executed’ by machinery.” 

It is not merely in external or natural appearances that Mr. 
White’s Month in Yorkshire has an advantage over his walk to 
the Land’s End. The people form a more striking feature in the 
north. It is true Mr. White lays it down for an axiom that man- 
ners begin at Coventry; and as you go south or north from that 
ancient town so you will find them improve or retrograde till the 
negation of good becomes positive badness. But if Yorkshiremen 

* A Month in Yorkshire. By Walter White, Author of ‘‘ A Londoner’s Walk 
- 7 Land’s End,” ‘On Foot through Tyrol,” X&c. Published by Chapman and 

all. 
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are rough they 
commercial towns, kindly, hospitable, with hard heads and 
softer hearts than you would suppose to look at or listen to them. 
Their condition is also comfortable, and what is rarer than even 
comfort, they are content. As sometimes from choice, and often 
from the necessity of the ease, Mr. White put up at very humble 
public-houses, he saw more of the people in a month than a com- 


mon sort of tourist by railway would see in years. The following | 


is from the neighbourhood of Beverley. 

“On the question of wages they were all content. Here and there 
a man got eighteen shillings a week, but the general rate was fifteen 
shillings, or ‘ nine shill’n’s a week and our meat’ (diet), as one 
expressed it. Whatever folk might do in the south, Yorkshire lads didn't 
mean to work for nothing, or to put up with seanty food. ‘ We get beef and 
mutton to eat,’ said lazy Mat, ‘and plenty of it.’ * * * * One of the 
cottages in which I took shelter stands lonely in a little wood, The tenant, 
a young labourer, who had just come home from work, ‘ not a bit sorry,’ a 
he said, ‘ that *twas Saturday afternoon,’ ented willingly into conversa- 
tion and made no secret of his circumstances. His testimony was also fa- 














vourable as regards wages. He earned fifteen shillings a week, and didn’t | 





see any reason to complain of hard times, for he paid but three pounds a 
year for his cottage, which sum he recovered from his garden in vegetables 


and flowers, besides sundry little advantages which at times fall to the lot of 


rustics. He eat meat—beef or mutton—* pretty well every day,’ and was | 


fully persuaded that without enough of good food a man could not do a fair 
day’s work.” 

This example of money going as fast as it is gotten may look 
improvident, but it is the same with most men—the gen rality in 
all ranks earn to spend. ‘The scene is on the northern border of 
the county. 

“Tn the public-house, which scrupled not to open its door to a travel 








1 found half-a-dozen miners. who had walked over from a neighbouring vil- 
liage to drink their pint without molestation, Each recommended a differ- 
ent route whereby the ten miles to Stockton might be s ned. On \- 
sisted on a cut across the fields to Nunth 

“ My ear caught at the sharp twang of Yor ireman would 
have said Nunthur and turning to th waker I said, ‘Surely that’ 
Berkshire >’ F ; , 

** * Kes, "tis. Lecomes 1 f 1 Read 

“True enough. Tempt vy high wages in the north, he had 
from the i hhourhood of ( j up to t ned ngs of { 
land. I took it for erant 1, that as | ‘ I li { i i ] 
he did at hor " i I j \ 
*twas; the Any i \ 
than he did ired ti { \ | i 
earning mor \ iat il 
with ‘Lh icl i ‘\ i s 
right off into that pond there than ’arn : 

* Just the retort that was to be expected d t ‘ rmsta LL 
embodi itouch of ] d sentiment, in wl Ww participate.” 

We will go back to the neighbourhood of Bev rley for the 
effects of avriculiural improvement in a singular district. 

** About a mile from the town on the road to Hlernsea, you er ne of the 
great Holderness drains, broad and d nough for a canal, which, travers- 
ing the levels, falls into the sea at Barmston It « the hollow land 
known as ‘the Carrs,’ once an it ibriou yion ol swan nd water cover- 
ing the remai f an ancient { t. So dee is the water, that boxt 
went from | rley to Frothingham, and e of t farmers found noi 
rofit in navizating to and fro with smuggled merchandise co led under 
lead hay and berley than in cultivating their ferms. For year | 
swannery existed among the islands, and the * king's swanner’ used to come 
down and hold his periodical courts. The number of submerged es Was 
almost incredible: pines sixty feet in length, iutermingled with yew, ald 
and other kinds, some standing as they grew the most leani: 1 all 
directions, or lying flat. Six hundred trees were taken from « field, and 
the labourers made good wages in diggir them out at tw nec 1ece 
Some of the wood wes ’ und that a speeulater ent ji p into wng- 
sticks. Generally, the upper laver consists of about tv t ol it, and 
beneath this the trees were found densely packed to a dept twenty f 
and below these traces were with in pl f afor frec i 
bottom of the hollow formed by the slope from tl i from 
the wolds on the other, to which Holderness « ts non j comple- 
tion of the drainage works in 1835 | veed inpeising ¢} in the lund- 
Seape; green ficlds succeeded to stag NY mi ti i now 
only discoverable by the * holin’ h ter ret 
farms.”’ 

Notwithstanding the intersection of the country by railways 
Mr. White found many pl where primitive ‘manners with 
wimitive ideas prevailed. This was re especially the ease in 


W estmore land, where nature is still unreelaimed in many spots 
Here is a bit of a walk with a self-cultivated dalesman, and a 
story that carrics one back to I ker 





umphre vy Clinker. 








sali, 1 diverged from th ul and } the aseent of Addl 
( Edel-iurg,) that noble hill which rises on t of Bainh 
rearing iis rocky crest to a height of moro than L feet. We 
took the shortest way, climbing the t me veling t uch heather, 
striding across begs, and disturbing the birds. The curlews began thei 
circling flights above our heads, and the ise took wing with sudden 


flutter, eight or ten brace starting from a little patch that to my inexperi- 
ence seemed too small to hide a couple of chickens. ; 

* My companion talked as only a dalesman can talk—as one whose whole 
heart is in his subject. None but a dalesman, he said, could read Words- 
worth aright or reaily love him. He could talk of the history of the dale 
and of the waysof the people. His great-grandmother was the first inBain- 
bridge who ever had a te upot. When tea tirst began to be heard of in those 
parts, a bagman called on an old farmer, 
the virtues of the new leaf from China, that with his wife's approv ul he 
ordered a ‘stean’ to begin with. The trader ventured to sugrest that a 
stone of tea would be a costly experiment, and sent them only a pound, 
Some months afterwards he called again for * money and orders,’ and asked 
how the worthy couple liked the tea? ‘Them was the nastiest creens we 
ever tasted,’ was the answer, ‘ The parcel cam’ one morning afore dinner, 
so the missus tied ’em up in a cloth and put ’em into t’ pot along wi’ t’ 
bacon. But we couldn’t abear ’em when they was done : and as for v 
broth, we couldn’t sup a drop on ’t.’” < | 

, 

We should not recommend any one this year to follow Mr. 
White's footsteps in July 1857, unless they are well on their feet, | 
accustomed to climbing, indifferent to ‘getting wet or dirty, | 


willing to put up with accommodations of the plainest, and ready | 


and fascinated him so by praising 








are rough diamonds out of manufacturing and | to take men and things as they find them. But we can recom~- 


mend his book; although it would have borne some curtailment 
in the descriptions ; particularly in those parts which the author 
perhaps looks back upon with the greatest pleasure—Westmore- 
land and places in Yorkshire adjacent thereto. 

| - —————— 
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| PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Books. 

The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Dethi, Yrom the Outbreak at Mee- 
rut to the Capture of Delhi. By John Edward Wharton Rotton, M.A., of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; one of the Chaplains of Meerut, and Chaplain 
to the Delhi Field Force, With a Plan of the City, 

A Mouth in Yorkshire. By Walter White, Author of ‘ A Londoner's Walk to 
the Land’s End,” &c. 

A Treatise on Coins, Currency, and Banking. With Observations on the Bank 
Act of 1844 and on the Reports of the Committees of the House of Lords and 
of the House of Commons on the Bank Acts. By Henry Nicholas Sealy, Esq. 

Ro 1 Sepulchral Inscriptions : their relation to Archeology, Language, and 
Religion, Wy John Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A. 

Philip Paternoster. A Tractarian Love Story. By an Ex-Puseyite. In two 
volumes, 

The Reigning Beauty. By Georgiana Lady Chatterton, Author of ** Life and 
its Realities,” Sc. &c. In three volumes, 





Handhook of the British Flora, By George Sontham, F.L.S.—The 
object of Mr, Bentham has been to produce a book which ‘should enable 
persons having no previous knowledge of Botany to name the wild flowers 
they might gather in their rambles.” Taking De Candolle’s Flora 
bras as his model, Babington’s, Hooker’s, and Arnott’s*works for 
quarries, he thought that with his own knowledge he might compile a 
book of the kind contemplated with comparative ease. He soon found 
that he must appeal to nature from the written descriptions—that “no 

tisfactory progress could be made without a careful comparison and 














verification of the plants themselves.” Five years have been devoted to 
this task and other difficulties ; one of which was such a classification as 
hould afford the amateur the readiest mode of reference to a plant when 
t ume was unknown, another the settlement of what should be con- 
lercd British plants. Th lover of royal roads to knov ledee, or very 
ifien of knowledge brought to him, without the trouble of taking any 
road ll d warned t he cannot even with Mr. Bentham’s 
d wander fort k in hand, and tell offhand the name 
my |] } ey whol { cral d know k dge he 
u l guish the features of plants and identify the reality 
st on, For this purpose the author has prefixed a chapter 
ni ‘ and an analyticel key to his “ flora’ proper, which will 

\ istered before the ilora itself can be readily used. 
rt Leetu » Plants for Schools and Adult Class By Elizabeth 


Twining, Author of * Illustrations of the Natural Orders of Plants,”— 
Tl lectures were originally addressed to the ‘* Classes for Women at 

| the Working Men’s College,” and even now in print appear to be mainly 
igned for oral delivery, with illustrations from tl plants to be 

| chosen by the lecturer, The lectures are twelve in number; and besides 
some account of plants in general, and of particular products, as sugar, 
next of the parts of plants, as seeds, the root, the stem, the leaf, the 
flower, the fruit. The method is somewhat general, The striking pro- 
perti nd uses of vegetables, remarkable anecdotes relating to them, 
odness, are more dwelt upon 

ter fitted to 





and the instanees they furnish of God's g 
than the principles of the subject ; so that the lectures are 
npart * general information ” than to teach botany. 
Guide for Ti f Eqypt. Translated fm the German of Dr. 
Moritz Busch by W. C., Wrankmore.—The Augio- Saxon r travel 
is extending when a sea-drceading people like the Germans require a 





guide to Egypt 1 * adjacent countries,” albeit the author in his in- 
troduction to Eastern travel docs limit the larger portion of it to the 
é ly d ura The publication is a ful book—sensible 
bservati and general directions — painsteking in its brief digests 
bE tl i hiwology and the be things for tl traveller to examine 
cleat l pr 1 in information especially requisite to the 
tu r. I | heen an improvement had the German coins of 
the or l been also uniformly expressed in I ish money by the 
tray 
An English Girt?'s Account of a Movavian Settlement in the Black Fo- 
iMdited | the Author of * Mary Powell.” A j yurnal of a resi- 


dence in one of the Moravian establishments by a former pupil. The 
diary gives a pleasing but somewhat juvenile account of daily life at 





Kénigsfeld. Much of the matter relates to domestic economy among 
the Moravians, but being embodied in occurrences and animated by sen- 
liment, it may be said to take the character of mild incident, Little 
exeursions, tehes of Black Forest people, brief biographical notices of 


youl sons, throwing light upon Geran manners, vary the domestic 
menage. Nay, there is love and marriage; but so undemonstrative that 
it comes as a surprise even to the observers. The “ Account of a Mora- 
vian Settlement” isa novelty. Whether it has quite stuff enough for 
the public at large may be a question, 

German Equivalents for English Thoughts, By Madame Bernard.— 
A collection of some eight thousand English words or phrases, rather in 
common than literary use, with their cquivalents in German, The 
arrangement is alphebetieal ; the primary object seems to be to familiar- 
ize the student with colloquial expressions, for the book is not designed 
1ough many of the phrases can be used for question 








as a conversation, t 


| or reply. ‘The author forestalls an objection that some of the examples 


may be ‘ ¢oo familiar,” by which she doubtless means phrases like “ die 
game,” “ gift of the gab,” &e. If such terms were presented in English, 
it would have been better always to mark by an explanatory note the 
precise force of the German equivalent. 

The Boy with the Bible. By Ludwig Storch. With an Inter-lined 
Translation for the use of English Scholars. By J. A. F. Schmidt.— 
Little more than the title indicates—a German tale with an interlinear 
translation and a few brief explanatory foot-notes. 





The only reprint of the week is the last volume of the second edition 
of ‘Pope's Poetical Works” by Mr. Carruthers, included in Bohn’s 
“ Illustrated Library.” Additions have been made to this second edition, 
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which may be recommended as the most useful and certainly the cheapest 
edition of Pope extant. 


The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. Edited by Robert Carruthers. In 
two volumes. Volume II. New edition, revised, with numerous Engravings 
on Wood, 





Fine Arts, 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM: ART-MANUPFACTURE, 

The Department of Science and Art continues faithful to those two 
great motive principles of British national life—publicity, and ‘“‘ making 
it pay.”” Certainly no branch of the civil service lays these more tho- 
roughly to heart, or makes more capital out of them, than the existing 
administration of the quondam Schools of Design. Mr. Cole casts aside 
official reserve, and tells the public—what Mr. Carlyle calls the ‘‘ twenty- 
seven millions, mostly fools’"—that such and such are the objects he 
proposes to himself, and such and such their results. And the twenty- 
seven millions take it in good part, as might have been expected. 

The last phase of publicity is the exhibition, now open at the South 
Kensington Museum, of “ Works of Art-Manufacture designed or exe- 
cuted by Students of the Schools of Art.” Here we see what has actu- 
ally been done; not the raw material of studies and designs, but the 
final outcome of these, and the influence which the schools are exercising 
all over the country in its practical trade and work. All is brought 
home to our “ business and bosoms.’ The works consist of ‘ any at- 
tainable articles of commerce that, either in their original design or in 
their entire or partial execution, have been carried out by those who 
have derived instruction from the schools at any period since their first 
establishment in 1837"—chiefly by students, occasionally by the mas- 
ters, the great majority of whom were also students of the schools in 
their time ; a very small proportion only of the examples having been 
specially prepared for the exhibition. ‘The collection is to be regarded as 
no more than a specimen of the whole work achieved by this system. 
Much of what has been done is now beyond tracing; and often the ma- 
nufacturers or the designers themselves - aloof from the display. In 
some cases, too, local circumstances prevent the works of this class from 
being a fair representation of the influence of the schools; and this causes 
a further hiatus. But on the whole we have a frank and general indi- 
cation of the net result. 

The exhibition may be fairly pronounced a cheering onc. Many ob- 
jects are of excellent quality in design, many more of choice manufac- 
turing execution. Perhaps the textile fabrics, as an entire class, show 
best altogether. In fundamental style there is still a great deal to learn 
and do. The nineteenth century ee not yet attained to the idea of a 
style—even of any style at all. We produce isolated good things more 
or less like good models bequeathed to us from the general past; but we 
have not worked out a principle, nor even fixed a starting-point, for our- 
selves. We have not yet elicited a form of art; but work very much at 
random and individually—each man doing what seems good in his own 
eyes. We have clever notions and show-specimens from clever men ; not 
an artistic community certain of its own powers, its own wants, and its 
own definite purposes. The key-note has yet to be struck, the harmonic 
scale constructed. But we are endeavouring and improving. 

The classification of the objects (about 700) extends to glass; ccramic 
manufactures ; works in bronze, brass, iron, &c. ; silver plate, and plated 
wares, and decorated arms ; jewellery ; furniture and wood-carving ; lace 
and linen damasks ; silks, ribands, and trimmings ; printed fabrics ; woven 
shawls, &c.; carpets and tapestry ; and miscellancous—twelve classes in 
all. We proceed to note a few of the examples most worthy of attention, 
without at all proposing to exhaust the list, or to glance at all the aspects 
under which the classes may be considered. 

1, Glass, Generally of high finish in execution of form, but without 
clear distinctive character of design. The works by students of the Bir- 
mingham school, employed by Messrs. Lloyd and Summerfield ; those 
designed by Mr. William Fell, and manufactured by Messrs. Robinson, 
of Warrington and Bolton, in the classic taste; and the red and white 
flint glass designed and executed by Mr. John Northwood, and manu- 
factured by Mr. Richardson, of Wordsley ; are noticeable. 

2. Ceramic. Jewelled plate (porcelain) with portrait of the Queen,— 
painted by Thomas Allen, manufactured by Minton and Co. A bad type 
of work, delicately executed. Thorough painting of human figures, Xc., 
like this of the Queen, has no business to be done in porcelain. Many 
other examples—copies of celebrated pictures, &e.—occur in the collec- 
tion. Oval dishes with medallions—Valissy ware,—modelled by Hamlet 
Bourne; Minton and Co. Very creditable as works of colour, and imi- 
tations of the Palissy style; the medallion-figures lumpish and wanting 
in crisp definition. Green glazed dessert-plates and comport: designed 
by Henry Brownsward; Wedgwood and Co. The passion-flower used 
with great skill of design in one, the vine in another, and divers leaves 
in combination in the third. Nothing could be much better than these ; 
the remaining works by Mr. Brownsward also have merit, but inferior. 
Celadon Vase (No. 125) designed and modelled by*Gecorge Britis ; Minton 
and Co. Choice in execution. Another uncatalogued vase of the same 
type, and we presume from the same hand, is still finer, and truly ex- 

uisite in execution. The delicate transparency of such objects as the 
lightly relieved butterfly’s wings is perfection in its kind, though may 
be the realization of nature, so distinctive of modern work, is carried 
somewhat too far for decorative design. Parian vase, jewelled and gilt, 
violet wreath, &c.: painted and ornament designed by Fanny Blood ; 
Kerr and Binns, Worcester. The ornament conventionalized, and rightly 
so; rich and pretty. 

3. Ornamental Metal Work, Three Art Mantelpieces (Apollo and the 
Muses; the Chase; Shakspere, and types of expression suggested by 
his works) : designed and modelled by Robert Jefferson: W. Potts, 
Handsworth. Massive and elaborate works. The bronzes in the second 
approximate to the excellence of French work ; the designs of the other 
two have some graceful ability, but fail in any attempt at the grotesque. 
A Gothic sepulchral monument by the same designer and manufacturer 
is poverty itself. Balcony: designed by M. J. Higgins; Hart and Son, 
Wych Street. Both rich and dignified in design. Gilt passion-flowers 
and chocolate-tinted leafage form the work of the baleony. <A series of 
models in Metal of Coffin Furniture; designed by Joseph Ash; Hart 
and Son. ‘Two of these five designs, in steel and brass foliated, are 
more especially sweet and beautiful; quite the handiwork of an artist. 

4, Silver Plate, §c. Tea and Coffee Service in electro-plate ; designed 
and modelled by J. J. Allen; Prime and Son, Birmingham. Indicates a 








gradual suppression of the florid modern manner in favour of the classic ; 
a gain so far. Oxidized Bas-reliefs, &c.; designed by Clark Stanton ; 
Elkington, Mason, and Co. Mr. Stanton is evidently a man of great 
skill and cleverness, with the niceties of his art at his finger-ends; albeit 
we do not observe in him any very high qualities of design. Much the 
same may be said of similar work by the late John Guest. The Chester 
Cup, 1858 ; William the Conqueror conferring the earldom of Chester 
upon his nephew Hugh Lupus; designed and modelled by H. H. Arm- 
stead; Hunt and Roskell. Vastly superior to most such productions, 
Like the old gold or silversmith’s work, the design indicates the capa- 
bilities of a sculptor, and the execution those of an artist. 

5. Furniture and Wood-Carving. Side-board, carved in ebony: car- 
ried out by J. 8. Cuthbert and Z. King from Professor Semper’s de- 
sign ; the carving executed by natives of Ceylon. A splendid piece of 
furniture, and the design, in which peacocks play a prominent part, 
mainly judicious and eflective—the elephants’ heads insignificant and ill- 
placed. The Cingalese workmen show a quict completeness of mechani- 
cal work which might teach a useful lesson at home. The Robin, and 
other bird subjects in lime and boxwood: designed and executed b 
William Perry. Extremely delicate and laborious, and done wi 
affection as well as pains. Not quite first rate, however. As much 
characteristic truth might be given with less labour, while there is still 
a higher point as regards refinement of style ; not to mention that these 
ingenuities of wood-carving always suggest some regret for effort run- 
ning to waste. Papicr-miché Envelope-case—primrose and violet; 
designed by James Robbins: Jennens and Bettridge. The flowers 
rather foo much conyentionalized—thcir life and truth (at least of the 
violets) almost gone. Nevertheless, a nice piece of decoration, and, 
along with Mr. William Whitehead’s card-tray, with gold scroll orna- 


| ments on a white ground, the best example of papier-maché in the 


collection. 

6. Lace. Although the introduction to the catalogue cites lace 
especially as an improved field of design, we find nothing of great 
excellence in this class: the patterns lack reserve in quantity, and 
expression in form, ‘The Lace Window-blind designed by J. Tufnell, 
with a geometric pattern which recalls the forms of ice-crystals, and 
manufactured by Adams and Co., Nottingham, is one of the best. 

7. Silks, Ribands, &c. Some very pretty well-adapted designs by 
Joseph Sharpley, (Pearson and Co., Macclestield,) James Rigby, (Smith, 
Langley,) and William Owen (Collingbourne and Browett, both of 
Coventry). 

8. Printed Fabrics, Specimens of oil-printing applied to shawls and 
garments: designed by Walter Yuill; Strang and Brown, Glasgow. The 
colour often rich and dark, and well concentrated in single points. In- 
dian garments, &c.: designed by James Docherty; Monteith and Co., 
Glasgow. The character and colour most successfully rendered in several 
instances. No, 572 may be remarked as overdone in colour, however ; 
the use of the three primaries together is dangerous. 

9. Woven Shavls, &e. The designs of David Morran (M‘Naughten, 
Paisley) are generally admirable, though sometimes too rich for their 
purpose—“ Gentlemen’s scarves”: No. 599 a beautiful thing, in the 
Indian manner. 

10. Carpets and Tapestry. We remark the designs of William Fell 
(Harrison, Stourport) and Robert Urie (Whytocks and Sutherland, 
Greenock) ; both dark patterns not dull, as carpets should be. 

11. Miscellaneous, Sixteen photographs (coloured) from a series of 
portraits of the Tudor family, executing for the Princes’ Chamber in the 
new Palace of Westminster, in the training school of the department, by 
Richard Burchett, Head Master, and some of the students. Painstaking 
in point of accuracy, being copied or modified from authentic origi- 
nals, and showing well generally in the photographs. The single speci- 
men of the actual pictures, however, is not right. The execution is car- 
ried up only to the level of fair decorator’s work : such subjects demand 
artist's work, or else to be left alone. Statuette of Ruth; Alto-Rilievo 
of our Lord’s Agony: executed by Samucl Ruddock. Downright fail- 
ures. The Department does not profess to educate sculptors, but only 
to impart the principles which lead to design; no good can come of 
abortive ambition like this. Tracing from illuminated bordering of an 
address presented by the Corporation of London to the Prefect of the 
Seine: designed by C. P. Slocombe. A meaningless commonplace, 
flourished off in writing-master’s style. We should not have noticed it, 
but that Mr, Slocombe is ‘ Master in Central School”; his pupils must 
resist any attempt to induct them into these inanities. Paper-hanging 
for a Library: designed by James Aumonicr; Woollams and Co., Lon- 
don, (No. 665.) The best of several patterns by Mr. Aumonier, and 
quite satisfactory ; a geometrical diaper of chocolate-red, brick-red, and 
gilt contour, VPaper-hanging: designed by Christopher Dresser ; Wool- 
lams and Co, Also very good; a conventionalized floral pattern with 
crimson blossom and arranged stem and leaves. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE.* 

The taste for stereoscopic pictures has become almost a rage by this 
time ; a healthy rage in itself, though continually confusing the delight 
in nature and art with the delight in a toy, and not seldom perverted to 
vulgar purposes, and even worse. The precedent of an instrument 
adapted to be used with stereoscopic photographs published in the Jook- 
form, was recently produced: the magazine of which the opening num- 
ber lies before us is one of the first to follow that precedent. Nicely got 
up, it is both a good and a cheap number at its price of half-a-crown. 
The three subjects which it contains are Falaise Castle, (the birthplace 
of William the Conqueror,) the Hardinge Statue at Burlington Houser 
and the Greenwich Observatory ; all fair photographs, suited by thei, 
subjects for such a work, although Mr. Foley’s chef d’a@uvre, the Hard- 
inge statue, is exhibited on too small a scale to do it justice. In future 
numbers, other forms of fine art—‘ carving, ceramic ware, illumination, 
and painting,”—are all to find a place, as well as ‘ landscape-scenery, 
and objects of science and natural history.” We hope the omission of 
fancy-groups from this list is intentional. As for * illumination and 
painting,” it is inaccurate to assert that ‘photography is egual/y appli- 
cable’ to these as to other forms of art, the colouring being a most se- 
rious difficulty ; and with stereoscopy they have nothing at all to do, as 

. 

* The Stereoscopic Magazine: a Gallery of Landscape Scenery, Architecture, 
Antiquities, and Natural History. Accompanied with Descriptive Articles by 
Writers of Eminence. No. I. Published by Reeve, 
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presenting only flat surfaces. The literary notices, announced to be by 
“ eminent writers,” are, a3 far as this first number shows, of at least fair 


average quality. 





PORTRAIT OF RUSKIN, 
Mr. Richmond’s crayon portrait of Mr. Ruskin, exhibited lately at the 
Royal Academy, has found an engraver in Mr. Holl. It ought to find 
a public too; as our distinguished art-writer has an ample circle of 
staunch friends and ‘good haters.’ The portrait is undeniably like, 
and pleasantly so. vo pleasantly: it gives the idea of a larger, finer 
man than Mr. Ruskin is, yo substitutes obviously prepossessing quali- 
ties for the marked peculiarities of the fragile form and thin keen face— 
the direct eyes, pent-house brow, and half-smiling mouth. Those who 
know Mr. Ruskin will reeognize here his face softencd down: those 
who do not know him would expect from the portrait a ditferent kind of 
man, 





THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. S 
To th Edite 
Liverpool, 5th July 1858. 

Sm—Have vou not misunderstood the intentions of Government 
respecting the Wellington Monument, as expr ssed by Lord John 
Manners = ; 

As FT read the noble lord’s remarks, I understood that the execution of 
the work was to be confided to Mr. Stevens, the designer of the model 
selected, but that, as it was proposed to erect it In a spe ial ** Wellingte 
Chapel ”’ consideration whethei 


within the Cathedral, it was under 
j n 


some additional sculpture could not be appropriately introduced into this 








chapel, in which ease > the chief prizeman in the late competition was to be 
invited to under this extra portion of t 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, \ Sunmscrimer, 


[The statement in our last number was nee¢ ssarily founded on the infor- 


House of Commons on June 18th, which, as 


vague, But the speech of 


mation communicated to the 
reported in the ne rs, appeared s 












Lord Derby on Friday evening (July round for believing that 
the view taken by our correspondent is correct.— Eb. | 
BIRTHS, 

On the 13th May, at Bangalore, Madras, the Wife of Captain Al ] 
II.M.’s 66th Ree A.D.C. to the General Commanding Division, of a 

On the 30th . at Efford Mai ear Plymouth, the Wife of Henry Lop 
Esq., barrister-at-law, of a daughter 

On the 2d July, « idmouth, Wife of Colonel Harvey Mereer, of a son, 














On the 2d, at B oie wy Lodge, Kincardineshire, N.B., the Wife of Licutenant- 
Colonel Burnett Ramsay, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Watford. Northamptons! , Lady Ilenley, of " 

On the 3d, at k neton Park, Oxf re, M Charles Cholmondeley, of ol 

On the 4th, at Ity House, Sh wss, the \ nander let Ilav- 
vey, R.N., of a son 

On the ’ Brook Str the Duel iM 0 " 

On th Ww le Street vw Witt Captain A ith G ad 

iards, of a son 

On the Gth, at Mortir Hill, near Reading, the Wife of Sir Paul Hunter, Bart., 
of a son, 


On the 6th, at the Old Hall, Knostrop, Leeds, the Wife of Edward James Maude, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 6th, in Upper Seymour Street, the Wif 
worth House, Surrey, of a son. 


of Colonel Goulburn, of Betch- 


MARRIAGES, 





On the 30th June, at St. John’s Church, Pendlicbury, Edward, youngest son of 
William Sharp, I L. oF Saas See a uw Laneaster, to Sarah Catherine, only sur- 
viving daughter of . es Aspinall Turner, Esq., M.P., of Pendlebury Louse, near 
Manchester. 

On the Ist July, at Castle Cary, John Mers Ha key, Esq., union on of J, A, 





Hankey, Esq., of Westhourne Terrace, to Charlo Hens nuingest daughter of 
the Rev. R. J. Meade, Vicar of Castle Carey, and Pre bendary of Wells, 

On the Ist, at Charney, Berks, by the Rev, W. A. r , John, son of 
John Tomkins, Esq., of Abingdon, to Harrict, second daughter of the ‘late Mr. 
John Loder, of Charney. 

On the Ist, - St. George’s, Hanever Square, the Rev. Dr. Whewell, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to Evenina Fr widow of the late Sir Gilbert 
oe Bart., of ‘Dalla Hall, Sutfolk, dauglt f the late Francis Ellis, Bsq., of 

» Royal Crescent, Suth. 

a the 3d, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the Rev. William Westall, M.A., do- 
mestic chaplain to the Earl of Fite, and late Cy of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, to 
Selina Emma, youngest daughter of the late William Hawksley, Esq., of Lowndes 
Street, Belgrave Square 








DFATHS, 

On the 22d June, in West Street, Boston, Thomas Fricker, Esq., Alderman, many 
years proprietor of the Lincolnshire Herald, and one of her Majesty's Coroners for 
the county of Lincoln ; in his 47th year. 

On the 2d July, in Albemarle Street, Amelia Viscountess Falkland 

On the 3d, at Worksop, the Ion. Frederick Orde Powlett : in his Sth vear, 

On the 3d, in Carlton Gardens, Mary Sarah, daughter of Viscount and Viscountess 
Goderich ; aged 11 months and 17 days. 

On the 3d, at Bargaly, John Mackie, Eeq., late M.P. for the Stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright. 

On the 7th, in South 
Lady Macdonald. 





Audley Street, Godfrey Alan, youngest son of Lord and 


Crave. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 6. 

Bankrupts.—Jamues Hume Greexvieip, High Street, Hampstead, shipowner— 
Wintiiam Owen Tucker, Lea Bridge Road, Essex, builder—Epwarp Carn, Bir- 
mingham, draper—W ILLIAM Brow xiow, New Basford, Nottinghamshire—Putmie 
Curno, Plymouth, wheelwright — Hexry Witsox, Pontefract, grocer — Josrrn 
Woon, Bradford, Yorkshire, whitesmith—Joun MEN? rrey, Liverpool, manufac- 
turer of fancy soaps. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Mvpir, Glasgow, paint-manufacturer—Croi., Dundee, 
grain-merchant— Lavcuron, Kirkwall, tailor—Surppen and Morroy, Glasgow, ma- 
hogany-merchants—AnprErson, Hilltown, Dundee, grocer. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 9. 
Bankrupts.—Groxer Jvrvrivs Nurr, Derby, grocer—ALrrep SkrEN and Ar- 
CMIBALD Freeman, Old Broad Street, City, timber-brokers—Ramspen Ruivey, 
Halifax, Yorkshire, engraver. 3 
Scotch Sequestrations.—M'Lvov, Glasgow, auctioneer—Risk, Glasgow, com- 
mission-agent— Rouen junior, Edinburgh, colour-merchant—Ga.anarrn, Glasgow, 
wine-merchant, P 


PRICES CURRENT. 
RRITISH FUNDS Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Mondey.\Tw 





“ate Wednes | Thurs. | 
SperCent Consols ...........0+-25.| shut ~ lasgex d.] } 
Ditto for Account ........... . | os) | 
3 per Cents Reduced ........ } 95} 
New 3 per Cents | 95} 
Long Annuities <= | rf} 
Annuities 1835 .. -_—— | 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent . 2204 222 «| 
Tudia Stock, 10) perCent . = 1 petty | — 
Exchequer Bilis, 2d. per diem..... es — | ss | 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 ............. —- —— | wi |} 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent .............. i 20pm.| —— | } 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week — @ Friday er ) 
Austrian , ct. — Frenc .-4ip- 






-— Mexican 















Belgian . a 

Ditto... —_ Peruvian 

Brazi loz | Portuguese | 

Kuenos Ayres 83 | Russian ‘ 

Chilian ...... 1044 | Sardinian 

Danish |} Spanish . 

Ditto |} —— | Ditto New Deferred 

Dutch 65, ex d.| Ditto Passive 

Ditto... | Wl} Turkish 

French : i— | Venezuela 
SHARES 


Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwayvs— , Bank 




















Kristol and Exeter... $8 | Australasian .......+eeceeeeeees | 
Caledonian 75} British North American. ° 
Chester and Holyhe ad om 333 } on ickpenmene ate | 
Eastern Counties a 60 | Colonial , 4 
Ecinburgh and Glasgow es _ mmerc ial of Londo! 
Glasgow and South Western ... _ | Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chita. 
Great Northern. 99 LONGO ..ccccceeeeecosesesecese | 
Great So uth and West. Ireland. lus | London and County .. cry 
Great Western k ' Soy London Chrtd. Bnk of. Aus tralia| 19 
Lancashire and Yorks hire..... | be | London Joint Stock | 30g 
t vd ¢ ay she ° 87 London and Westminster a 46h 
ghton & South Coast 108 } National Bank ......+++++ (— 
on and iachera ° 6 National Provincial... | 
2 and North ~ ae oo } New South Wales.. | -_—_ 
on and South Western 934 } Oriental ......+.- 35 
hester, Shettield,& Lincoln 373 Provincial of Ire 6lijexd 
Midlan . ° ng South Australia....... ° 29 
Mid ul Great Westert ireland _ Union of Austra 49 
Nortl . tish.. . is t eres 233 
North Eastern—Herwick 90} - : = 
North- Bas ey . rar | Wester Bank of London...... 29} 
Oxford, V a Wolr rhampton 2 D 
S Atish Cents 1 ° lus Eust and West India —_ 
Scottish Midland sees —_— London ......++ 107 
South Fastern and Dover ‘ 674 St. Katherine . 95 
FRast« of France | Victoria ° oy 
‘ 105} | MiscELLANe -_ 
ourne 19 | Australian Agricultural, 
Grand Trank Mada ..+66 4); | British American Land, 
Great Indian Peninsular 202 Camaes ..cccccvcesce 
Great Western of Canada . 17) Crystal Palace . soe 
Paris and LyOMs ....-.sereee- 31 Electric Tele graph .... 
Mines— , General Steam ...+++ 
Australian .....sccccscccscccess -— | National Discount 
Brazilian Lmpe rial osevcceser -- London Discount .. 
Ditto St. John del Key aueee 1} | Peninsular and Orie ntal Ste am, Tay 
Cobre Copy -— } Royal Mail Steam.......++e06. BU 
Rhymney Iron .....ceeees ae os } South Australian .......seeeeee séhexd 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
h and 8th Vietoria, «ap. 32, for the week ending 





An A unt, pursuant to the 











on Wednesday the 7th day of July 1858 
psst DLPARTMENT 
Notes issued .....+seeeees £31,204 ,450 Government Debt.......+0005 £11,015,100 
|} Other Securitics ° By 
| Gold Coin and Bul lion 6,TaR, 450 
| Silwer Bullion. ....csceeveees 
——eee | —_—— 
£31,204,450 | £31,204,450 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprictors' Capital. ........++ £14,553 ,000 G rament Securities (inclu 
Rest abc e beck sees ceeeee 3,211,647 ding Dead Weight Annuity) wre 
Public Deposits* Other Securities 16,¢ 





Not 


Other Deposits coxee 
Gold and Silver ( oin, 


Seven Days and ¢ ther Bil Is... 





£38,723,749 
> Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 





* Including 





BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton. 
. . , * Copper, Brit.Cakes £107 10 @.. 0 0 
‘oO rn Golk n liars tandard, 7 en 1 
Foreign G oh liars, Standard, £3 17 ) Seon, Weleh ens... 50... 710 0 
Mexican Dollar 0 5 Oo} Lead, British Pig o0., 00 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard. © 5 If | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0 2200 














GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 9 

‘ s ‘ s s ‘ .. 4. 
Wheat, R.O. Oto 6 Fine ...... HK Fine...... 6) to64 | Indian Corn. 34 to 35 
-. O— 0 Foreign,R. : Peas, Hog... 36—38 | Oats, Feed... 26—28 
40—43 White FP. 54—56 Maple .... 1] Fine .... 30-31 
R neceee is—46 Rye 314 — 36 White Poland .., 27—29 

» Old O— 0 Ba ee 29 Blue ...... Fine. 

eeeee 0o— 0 M tg «+» O— 0} Beans, ' Potato 
. 47-45 Malt, Ord... 55—60 Marrow... Fine ..., 32—33 





SIX-WEEKS AV 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. | 











For the Week ending July 2 Per Qr. (Imperial) of Eng 
Wheat - 428. Sd. : 2d,| Wheat .... 43s. 11d, | Rye 
Rarley + 30 38 i Barley .... 32 3 Beans . 
Oats ...... - 25 il 4 Oats ...0+ 2662 Peas ..ss055 62 W 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town made .,...... ne r sack 43s to dés Butter—Best Fresh, l4s. Od. per dos. 
Seconds ...... . 3 Carlow, 5/. 8s. to 5/. 10s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, « | Bacon, Irish ...........percewt. 684,— Os, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......++. 31 — 32 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine . 
| 


-per barrel 3 — 26 Derby, pale ...... 
— 26 ry Hams, York . 
Exgs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. ic te. rr 


American ...+.+ 
Canadian .. . 
Bread, 5}d. to Tid. the 4 iu. loaf 


BRUTCHERS'’ MEAT. 
CaTTLe MARKET.” 





Newoate anno LeaDENHALL.” Heap or Carrie aT THE 
i 














s. d. sd 4s. « sd sd s. a CATTLe-MARKRT. 
Beef... 3 Oto 3 6tod O 3 ito4d 2tod 6 Monday. Thursday. 

Mutton 34-40-44 40-4 6-4 8) soeee 1,100 

3 0—40—4 6 40—4 4—4 8 | Sheep B0,000 .n000 12000 
aa 30—-3 8—4 4 3 o=7 het 0 | Calves., 415 ...0. 
Lamb . . ££ S—5 O—5 8B 5 4— O | Pigs... 440 .... 100 

“s To sink the offal, per 6b 
HOPS. | WOOL 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 569. to 68. | Down Tegs ......... . per Ib. ap to a 
Mid and Rast Kent ditto + 7 —112 Half-bred Wethers eoveecees 
Sussex ditto 52 — 62 | Leicester Fleeces ee ° ts - is 
Farnham ditto ..... ° o-— 0 Combing Skins .......+.s00055 12 — M 





HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 























Sai TH FieL>. Wuirecnaret. CumBERtanp, 

Hay, Good .......-.. 76s. to 8%... 758. C0 BAS. ceceececees She. to 92¢. 

Inferior .. ° 5 =— 70 65 6 — 76 
NOW .ccccces - oe =— © 63 “oo -— 
9 —110 92 98 — 105 
30 — 3 28 32 — 36 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 11d. to 2s. 3d.) Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 44. Sd.to 6s. 6d. 
Congou, fine ..... eee 6 —11 Brandy, Best Brands..... 10 0 —12 2 
Pckoe, flowery ....... 3 0-46 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, 0 56 — @ 8% 

In bond— Duty Is. 9d per tb Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 41 6 — 42 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 70s. Od. to 90s. Od.| Guano, erage ie o-—- 00 
Good Ordinary ....... . 478. Od. to 51s. Od.| Tallow P ad C.,.per owt. Ho4 6-00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 54s. 0d. to 70 . Od. Town .... é6é— oo 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 20s. Od. to 24s. Od. | Rape Oil, English, refined ry} o- 00 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 24s. 11}d. trow o-—45 6 

West India Molasses .... l4s. Od. to 18s. Od | Linseed Oil. 6-00 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil 0-3 6 

Kent and Essex Regents. .ton.100s.to150s. | Palm Oil. 7 6—39 0 

BWS..cccsee O — O Linsee 1d Oil- “cake, perton. “190 o-oo 
York Regents................130 —170 | Coals, Hettone.......0.00 17 6 — 0 0 
snecbtesccastennesee =aan TOOS .iccsccececeee OO — 00 


Scotch ,, 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
Titiens, Alboni, Spezia, Ortolani, and Piccolomini ; 
Belletti, Beneventano, Vialetti, Rossi, Aldighicri, and Giu- 


glini. 

The following arrangements have been made— 

Tvespay, Jury 13th.—Last Night but a ofthe Subscrip 

LUCREZIA BORGIA, and rtissement from 
NAMBULA, with Mad. Rosati, (her last appear 
= but | two,) and Mad. Pocchini, (her last appearance but 
one). 

Tuvrspay, Jury 15th.—Sig. Guiglini’s Benefit, (first time 
this Season,) LUCIA DI L AMMERMOOR, after which the 
m LA SONNAMBULA, with Mad. Rosati, 
lo’s Operetta LE SERVA PA 
Piccolomini. To conclude with a 
s Opera ITALIANA IN ALGIERI, in- 








Ladile. 


Scene from Rossini’: 
cluding the celebrated Trio PAPATACI, with Sig. Giuglini, 
Vialetti, and Rossi. 


Sarvapay, Jury I7th.—Last Night of the Subscription, 
IL TROVATORE, the National Anthem, and a Divertisse- 
ment in which Madlle. Boschetti will appear. 

_ Applications to be made at the Box-oftice of the ' Theatre, 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
REDUCED 


PRICES. In the week commencing 
Monpay 19th a serics of Representations, at reduced prices, 
will be given. The Representations will unite the talents 
of Mesdlles. Titiens,Alboni, Spezia, Ortolani, and Piccolomini, 

Signori Giuglini, Belletti, Viale tti, Beneventano, Aldighieri, 
and Belart. Fuil particulars will be forthwith announce. 
Applications to be made to the Box-office after Thursday the 
15th, and in the meantime boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may be 
secured on on application to Mr. Fish, Stage-door. 


Rove . ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
To commence at Half-past Eight. 


GARDEN, NEW THEATRE, 

Monpay, Jury 12, a GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, (being 
most positively the last Extra Night but one this season, 
will be given, on which occasion will be performed Auber’s 
celebrated Opera 

FRA DIAVOLO. 


Characters by Mad. Bosio and Mdlle. Marai, Signori Gar- 
doni, Neri-Baraldi, Polonini, Tagliatico, Zelger, and Ron- 





Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
La Saltarella will be danced by Malle. Zena and M. Des- 


eS. 
Pit Tickets, 10s. 6¢d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d., 7s., and 
$s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. ; Second Tier Boxes, 2/, 12s. 6d. 


RROvAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN, NEW THEATRE. 
Tvurspay nexr will be Ss Flotow’s Opera of 
TH 


Mad. Bosio and Mdlle. Didiée, 
Tagiliafico, and Zelger. 

In the Divertissement, Mdlle. Zena and Delechaux and 

; Sameeeae 
Second N ight of IL TROVATORE. 
On Tuvnspar, will be repeated, Verdi's Opera 
IL TROVATORE. 

Mad. om, ete Didiée, Signori Mario, 

latico, and 


x LZ Al 
QT. . TAMES'S THEATRE.—Last } Vights 
but Two of MADAME RISTORI and the Italian Dra 
matic Company. 
Mowpay, Jury 12, ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 
enne Lecouvreur, Madame Ristori. 

Wepbnespay Next, will be repeated the Historical Play, 
entitled ELISABETTA. REGINA D'INGHILTERRA. Eli- 
sabetta, Madame Ristori. 

The Tragedy commenc es at Half- past Eight. 
u. Is. 5 Boxes, 5s. ; Pit, 3s. 6d. ; ; Galler 


T. JAMES’S HALL, Regent Street 
and Piccadilly.—In eenesqnence of the great and in- 
creasing success which attends each Representation given 
by the CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS, they will have the ho- 
nour of giving A GRAND MOKNING PERFORMANCE at 
the above New and Magnificent Hall, on Monpay, Jury 12, 
to commence at 3 o'clock precisely. 

Balcony and Stalls, (numbered and strictly reserved,) Ss. ; 
Area, 3s.; Back Seats, 2s.; Galleries, 1s. To be obtained at 
Mr. Murcue.t's Royal Library 33, Old Bond Street ; at all 
the principal Libraries and Music Warehouses; and at the 
St. James's Hall, from 11 till 4, (Piccadilly Entrance.) 

> ren hy re 
RYSTAL PALACE.—RESERV ED- 
SEAT TICKETS, 2s. 6d. each, for MR. BENEDICT’S 
FESTIVAL CONCERT on Frivay Next, l6rm Jury, are 
now on Sale at the usual Agents, at the Crystal Palace, and 
at No. 2, Excter Hall. 


, 
COR ret PALACE, Friday next, July 
16.—GRAND FESTIVAL CONCERT, under the di 
rection of M. Benedict, in the large Handel Orchestra. 
following eminent artistes have already accepted en, 
ments—Mad. Lemmans Sherrington, Miss Stabbach, 
Louisa Pyne, Mad. Weiss, Miss Dolby, and Mad. Gassicr 
(her first appearance at the Crystal Palace) ; Herr Dick, Mr. 
Weiss, and Mr. Sims Reeves. The Band, including 40 first 
violins, 40 second violins, 26 altos, 28 violoncellos, and 28 
double basses, (with equal proportion of wind instruments,) 
will number upwards of 200 performers, and be composed of 
the elite of the profession. The choirs, including the Vocal 
Association, will number 800 vocalists, being a total of 1000 
performers. Inthe course of the concert Bach’s triple cou- 
certo for three pianofortes, and Maurer’s quartett for four 
violins and orchestra. Conductors, M. Benedict and Mr. 
Manns. Price of tickets, 2s, 6d. until Wednesday, the Mth 
of July; after that date the price wiil be 5s. Season-ticket- 
holders have the right of admission on the occ asion. Seats 
and Tickets to be obtained at the Office, No. 2, Exeter Hall. 
Reserved Scats, 2s. 6d. extra each stall. Also at Music 


sellers and principal Libraries. 
MoM’. CHARLES DICKENS WILL 
REA HALL, on Wepnespay 


D AT ST. MARTIN'S 

















Signori Mario, Graziani, 


Graziani, Tag 





Adri 


Pit Stalls, 
































Artrrnoon, Jury lth, at 3 o'clock, (for the last time,) his 
‘CHRISTMAS CAROL.” 

On Tuurspay Evenine, Jury 15, at 8 o'clock, (for the 
last time,) “THE POOR TRAVELLERS,” “ BOOTS AT 
THE HOLLY TREE INN,” and “MR AMP.’ 

Stalls, (numbered and reserved,) 5*.; Area and Galleries, 


2s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, ls. Tickets to be hadat Messrs 
Cuarman and Iacu’s, I ublishers, 193, Piccadilly ; and at St. 
Martin's Hall, Long Acre 
ta 1. 
R. RAREY.—Those new 
who were unable to attend Mr. RAREY'S Classes the 
past week will be instructed on his return from Paris atx vat 
the second week “ dery. The Subscription List reau 
, ‘s, Grosvenor Place 
scription is “ah a Gentleman, s 
Guineas for a Lady ona ‘Gentle man. Further informat 
and forms for subscription, may be obtained, upon applica 
tion to the Secretary, at Mr. Rare y's Office, left hand of the 
oy Messrs. Tattersall’s, Grosvenor Place. Office hours, 
Sto. 


= var 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CH AN - 

DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES, from 47. upwards. 
—A great variety of the newest designs always on view at 
44, Oxford Strect. Also, a large assortment of Glass Lus 
tres, Decanters, Wine-glasses, Dessert Services, and every 
description of Table Glass, at very moderate prices. A large 
and choice colle:tion of Crnamental Glass of the newest 
description. d furnishing erders executed with 
despatch.—ii, treet Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. 7. 





























Export and 
Oxford 
Estab! 














Subscribers | 


| IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 

MUSICAL FESTIVAL in AID of the FUNDS of the 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 3ist of Avevst and the Ist, 
2d, and 3d of SerremBer Next. 


President—The Right Hon. 
the EARL of DAR’ TMOUTH. 


] IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID ON THE 

FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 

AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER 1, 2, AND 3, 1858. 








ON 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO, 
MADEMOISE LLE VICTOIRE BALFER, 


A 
MADAME CASTELLAN. 
MADAME ALBONI, 
MISS DOLBY, 





AND 

VIARDOT GARCIA 

| SIGNOR RONCONI, 

ak. WEISS, 

AND Np 

SIGNOR TAMBERLIK. + SIGNOR BELLETTI. 

Oncanist, MR. STIMPSON, 
CONDUCTOR. 0.0 e cece eeeeeee MR. COSTA 

OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


MADAME 
SIMS REEVES, 
MONTEM SMITH, 


MR. 
MR 










ELWAH MENDELS#OILN 
DAY MORNING. 
ELI... .ccvcccsccccccsceccssccccccee Costa. 
RSDAY MORNING 
MESSIAH.. - Hayver. 





tIDAY MOK NING 


Fi 
A New Oratorio). 





JUDITH..... Henry Lest 
LAUDA SION ...cccccecccoess MENDELSSOHN N 
SERVICE IN C BEeeruoven, 





Miscecrannous Concrnkr 
COMPRISING 





TUESDAY EV ENDD 





OVERTURE. ..(Siege of Corinth). Rossini. 
ACIS AND GALATEA (With Addi 
tional rene by Costa)... Tasxnore 
Der Freuschutz Wrurk 


OVERTURE ° . 
‘TIONS | FROM OPERAS, &c. 
Fra Diavolo).... Ax 








SSDAY EVENING—A Miscettangous Concrar 


COMPRISING 


WEDN 











SYMPHONY.. Mozarr. 
CANTATA.... MENDELSSOHN 
OVERTURE Guillaume Tell Kossint 
{LECTIONS FROM OPERAS, & 
RTURE ......0- Zampe)...s. Ilraoip. 


THURSDAY i ENING—A Miscecrangous Concert 
COMPRISING 

THE SCOTCH SYMPHONY 
Minos 
tENAT 
sion of the 
Royal P <o 
RTURI Alchymist).... 
TIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 
Bccces Euryganth 
EVENING—A FULL 


PITT MEN DELSSONN 


Composed for the ocea 
Marriage of the I 














IRTURE...... Burganthe)..... Wereeer. 
FRIDAY DRESS BALL. 
Programmes of the Perform 
ances may have them forwarded by post, or may obtaia 
them on or after the 26th July, (with any other information 
desired,) on application to Mr. Henry How ett, Secretary to 
the Committee, 34, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham 
J. F. LEDSAM, 


NOBTHEEN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
a 1, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
Established in 1836 
CAPITAL, 1,259,7607, 
Invested Funds on 3ist Jan 
326 ,062/. 3s. Sd. 


Parties requiring detailed 


Chairman 


Amount of 1858, 


inwest Bavcr, M.P 
ank of England. 
G. and A. Anderson, 


Chairman—The Right Hon. 
Director of the National Provincial 

Groner G. Anvrnson, Esq. of Messrs. 
33, Mark Lane. 








Tuomas Newman Farerman, Esq. of Messrs. Johnston, 
Farquhar, and Leech, 65, Moorgate Strect. 
Duncan Janes Kay, Esq. of Messrs Kay, Finlay, and ( 


37, Threadneedle 
Sir Cnantrs RK. 
James's Square. 
Wittram Micrer, Esq. of Messrs. William Miller and Co. St 
Petersburg; 155, Piccadilly 
Wittiam Wesreanrn, Esq. of Messrs Westgarth, Ross, 


Co. Melbourne ; 20, Threadneedle Strect. 
Seeretary— 





rect. 
M‘Gricor, Bart. 17, Charles Street, St 








and 





P. Porrcur 
Vice-Secretary—Epwanp Fecus 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE 





PAST THREE YEARS 
185¢ 1857. 1858. 
s 7 
FIRE PREMIUMS.. 101,230 13 6 
LIFE PREMIUMS. 75,920 7 9 


6 
FOREIGN INSURANCES, 
Sreciat ApvantTagrs 
LIFE.—Residence allowed, without extra charge, in every 
part of the world disiant more than 33 degrees from the 
” 





all the important 
enabled to offer un 
remium and Cond 
chants and others 
surances. 


E.—The Directors, having had 
places abroad 7 tic ally surveyed, are 
usual advants 
tions, and a Discount is is allow 
effecting their own and ree =p mdents’ In 

CIES 
»pen my receive applications for places 
y repr vesented. 


WARE.— 


large Show-reom 












The Directors are 
in which the © Company is net alread 


PATHS and “TOILETTE 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has 








one 


devoted exclusively to the dispiay of baths and toilette ware 
and most 


st, newest, 
ad marked 


se tended to ma 


The stock of each is at once the 
ied ever submitted to the 


tionate with those that 



















ablishment the most disti izuished in this co 
able Showers, 7s. 6d.; Villar Showers, 3/. to Nursery, 
15s. to Sponging, I!s. to 32s Ilip, lis. to Sls. Gd. A 
large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Va 
pour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great va 
ricty, from L5s. Gd. to 45s. the set of three 
ent) ‘wrAw . . ahi 

(THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED 

STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUN 


ROOMS devoted to the 
« Bedsteads and Children’s 


TON'’S.—He has 
exclusive show ¢ 
Cots, with app 


FOUR LANG! 
















able Folding Kedst« DBedst 
fitted with dovetail juiat. from ie tid. 5 
and Cots, from lds. be. eact : tal Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, in grvat variety, from 2!. is, 6d. to 2 


BURTON'S 


[RONMONGE RY 


GENER: AL 


CATALOG Ut 


TILLIAM 58. 


FURNISHING 


: 








may be oven gratis, and f by post It contains upwards of 
_ nus of hi mited Stock of Electro and Shet 
Nickel Silv isrit 
i Hot-water D 





Kit 


hen Rances, Lan 


Kettles, Tea Trays, 
Vare, Turnery, Tr 
hangines, &c. with 
large Show Rooms 





ewu Street; and t, 5, and 6, 











S?: BARNABAS, PIMLICO.—The 
<< ge. 


Barnabas Church Defence Society " solicit the 
subscriptions of the Clergy and Laity towards defraying the 
legal expenses incidental to the defence of the REV. AL- 
FRED POOLE. Subscriptions, Crossed Cheques, or Post- 
office Orders, will be thankfully received at the London and 
County Bank, Knightsbridge; or by Jou» Twos. Haves, 5, 
Lyall Place on Square, Treas ure, Treasurer to the Fund. 


Bees’ S COCOA.—Errs, Homeopathic 
Chemist, 170, Piccadilly, 112, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, and 82, Old Broad St », City; Manufactory, 
398, Euston Road. One pound and halt) ad packets 
only, ls. 6d. and $d. Each packet is labelled as above. Sold 
by the principal grocers, 
se weret hl \ + 

MABBIAGE TROUSSEAUX and IN- 

DIAN OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 
respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive and 
récherché STOCK, combining isian taste with that ex- 
cellence and durability of mate wv which their house has 
been noted fur upwards of sixty years.—ll, WIGMORE 


STREET, 
of MITCHAM LAVEN 


4 )SSENCE 
4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Briepensacn. It is 
strongiy recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
hd. § pint, ds. 6d. 4 pint, 


of its retreshin 
8s. pint. Bri ch’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, iste? 
t, facing Re dmayne’ 8. 


New Bond Str 
p> es DINNEFORD’ 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an exccilent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixxnronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Age nts for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire 


PRIZE ME DAL, PARIS = XHIBITION 15855. 

ETCALF INGLEY, AND 

4 ce.’s NE w tN and PENET RATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrat Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
ges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per 
vy fur the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., b. d Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
ch; of Mctealfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
Oxford Street, second and third doors West 


London. 
NICOLLU’S ESTABLISH- 
b thus divided —NUMBER 114 REGENT 
r, is their Depot for Paletots, Uniforms, Gentle- 
«and Morning Dress; NUMBER 116, for the 
f the Guinea Trousers; NUMBER 118, for 
cU 


uinea Waistcoats ; MBER 120, for Waterproofed 



































































6d. € 
2s. per box 

1308 and 131, 
from Holles Street, 


















“s, Servants’ Liv NU MBER 142 is their 
new E r Lady’ tiding Habits and Mantles ; 
and Nt MBI it 144 contains their other new Department for 
Clothing Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and 






MESSRS. NICOLL have secured wide 
The Wholesale Warcrooms oe at the 
et Premises, viz. 29, 30, 31, and 4), 
The City Dépot is at ai and 22, 
addresses of the various Agents are 
the journals of the United Kingdom 


by 






econony 
spread ¢ nfidence 
rear ofthe Regent 
WARWICK STRE 
CORNHILL,; and 
duly advertised in 
and the C ni 


HH’ DSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 

STEADS,.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, a both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; hand » Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly 5 some dad; 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of W 
ifactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
ures complete, as well as every descrip- 

















Bedstead that is n 
Tree 








woods, 
ling and Furn 
un of Bedroom Furniture. : : 
* ans TRATP 

I] EAL and SON’S ILL USTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and es of 100 

as well as of 150 different artic ie s of BED 
H, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
id Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 


rottenham (¢ t Road, 
OURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 
and Heated 


T 
exposed to the Scorching Rays of the San, 
PDOK a most 


cooling and refreshing Preparation for the » and Skin, 
dispelling the Cloud of Languor and Relaxs ation, Allaying all 
i ity, and immediately affording t 
nding restored elasticity of th 
» pimples, flushes and discolouration, arc 
application, and give place te a clear and 
thy state of the skin. In cases of Sunburn or Stings of 
its virtucs have long been acknowledged. Price 
and &». 6¢. per bottle. 
on.—The words “ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR” are 
wrapper, and their signature “ A. ROWLAND 
d SONS" in red ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London 
! Perfumers. 


Y ROYAL L AT 
bs) MoC- “MAIN L E VE it TRUSS 


200 Mecical Gentlemen to 
he curative treatment of 
so often hurtful in its 
» being worn round the 
nwer is sv supplied by the 
so 

u detected, and may 
A descriptive cireular may be b . 
snnot fail to tit) forwardea by post.on 
i * body, two inches below the hips, te- 
ue Nanufacturer, 


Mi. W 
practh STOC ‘KIN 
VEINS 
















Particles of Dust, WM find ROW LANDS’ KA 














ckles, tan, sp 
dicated by its 














ects, 


s. 6d. 




















is allowed by upwards of 
he most elective invention 
The use of a steel 



















ing sent tot 





PICCADILLY 
(GS, KNEE-CAPS, 
“& * TATLICOSHE and all cases of WI AK. 
WELLING of the LEG PRAINS, &c. Taey 
and ine ae ‘ andl are drawn 
Price, from 7s. 6d. to iss. each ; 








NESS and 


are porous, 






in teatare, 


eano y stocking 





MANUPACTURER, 2 PICCADILLY, 


Y's OIN TMENT AND 


ITE 


plete LOW. 


and 


low the eruptions, boils, 

















ot vat disfigure the surfacc th 

hi sive poison which sustains and a 

vat irus which usaaily lurks in th « 
Voss » e mre hy 
le f , t to! 
loway's OF t ur r 
re i ‘ € al action 
i ty dest wall Re ce 
% ifety. i lie fro 
theis “x €% i i 
such cases. *& Vendors throug } 
Work vd at wai's Establishment, 214 





YUM 
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PORTRAIT of JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. 
Engraved by F. Hott, from a Drawing by Groner 
Ricumonp. Prints, One Guinea; India Proofs, Two 


Guineas. 
THE CHAPLAIN’S NARRATIV x OFr 
By the Rev. J. E 


THE SIEGE OF DELHI. > 
Rorton, Chi apl: ain to the Delhi Field Force. Post Pa 
With a Plan ofthe City and Siege W orks, price 10s. 6d. 
cloth. [Vow ready. 

THE CRISIS IN THE PUNJAUB, 
By Freperick H. Cooren, Esq. C.S. Umritsir. Post 
8v¥o. with Map, price 7». 6d. cloth. [Now ready, 


EIGHT MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE BENGAL SEPOYS, during the 
Mutiny, 1857. By Colone! Gronce Bourcnier, C.B. 


Post &8vo. 
(Just readv 
PERSONAL ADVENTURE S DURING 

THE INDIAN REBELLION, in ROHILC UND, 

FUTTEYGHUR, and OUDE, By W. Epwarps, 

Esq. B.C.S. Post Sve. [Just ready. 

London: Surru, Ever, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Bengal Horse Artillery. With Plans, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


HISTORY 
of Schools and 
Price 7s. 6d. 


FPioME, OF ALISON'S 
4 OF EUROPE; for the Use 
Young Persons. Eleventh Edition. 
bound in leather. 

* This is a masterly epitome of the noblest contri- 
bution which has been made to the historic literature 
of the present day. Hull Packet. 

“A most admirable school-book 
Mail. 

AN ATLAS TO THE EPITOME OF 
ALISON'S HISTORY of EUROPE, Quarto, bound 
in cloth, price 7s. 

THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURIES. By the Rev. James Wurre, Author of 
** Landmarks of the History of England,” &c, Post 
8vo. price 7s. Gd. 

** By far the best historical epitome we have ever 


."—Dublin Evening 


perused.” —Aflas, 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, By 
Epwarp Sano, F.R.S.L. Ccown 8vo. price 5s. This 


Treatise is intended to supply the great desideratum 
of an intellectual instead of 
struction in Arithmetic. 


“The demonstration is throughout extremely full 


and clear, and we most emphatically recomme nd that 
books of this sort be emplo vyed by teachers.”—Evra- 
miner. 


HIGHER 


Being 


THE 
the same Author. 
Arithmetic.” Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

** We know, indeed, of no more complete am oe 
of pure arithinetic than they contain; they are well 
worthy of Sir John Leslie’s favourite pupil. It is ab 
most needless to add, that we consider the reasoning 
of these volumes both thorough and close, and the e X= 
pression of that reasoning uniformly simple and clear,’ 
—Edinburgh Weekly Review. 


A CATECHIS) 
AGRICULTURE. By 
Author of the ** Book of the Farm, 
trations, price Is. 

** Teachers will find, in this little volume, an admi- 
rable course of instruc tion in pra actical agriculture— 
that is, the outlines, which they may easily fill up; 
and by following the hints given in Mr. Ste phens’ s pre- 
face, the course would scarcely fail to be quite interest- 
ing, as well as of great practical benetit.”"—Aberdeca 


Journal. 

A CATECAISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. By Professor Joun- 
sTon. Forty-sixth Edition. Price Is. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. By the same Au- 
thor. Seventh Edition. Price 6s. 6d. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF 
LIFE. By Professor Jounsrox. Two volumes; 
numerous Engravings, price lls. 6d. 

* It is a book which should find a place in the li- 
brary of every man of science, on the table of every 
student, and in the 
establishment.”—ASunderland Herald. 


ARITHMETIC, By 


a Sequel to * Elementary 


PRACTICAL 
F.R.S.E. 


OF 
= NRY STEPHENS, 
* ke. 


COMMON 


with 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. By Davin Pace, F.G.8. With Tllus- 
trations and Glossarial Index. ‘Third Edition, Price 


Is. Ga. 

** Of late it has not oft 
examine a text-book on s« 
express an opinion so entirely 
enabled to do of Mr, Pave’s little work.” 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 


good fortune to 
ience of which we could 
favourable as we are 
—Athenwum, 


GEO- 


n been our 





LOGY, DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. By 
Davip Pacer, F.G.8. With numerous —— itions 
Glossary, and Index. In et own Bro. pp. 336 . 

“An admirable book on ry. Itis wade no in- 





Vidious desire t 2 ans rrate « works, itis the sim- 





ple « Xpressic not j which causes us to assign to 
Mr. Bon s *Advar ! Text-Book’ the very first 
place among tL works addressed to students, 
at les ast among vhich have come before us. We 
have read every word of it with care and with delight, 
never hesitatinu to its meaning, never detecting 
the omission of anything needful in a popular and 


einet exposition of a rich and varied subject.”— 


THE FLEMENTS of PHYSICAL and 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAP at Comprising the Geo- 
graphy of the Arcient W <, in so far aa it is sub- 
servient to the unde:siandi ‘and illustration of the 
Clas . Ly Profes Pititans, of the University of 
Edint 1 1 4 z 


45, € we Sty t, Edinburgh; 37, 
London, 


Paternoster Row, 


With Ilus- | 


school-reom of every educational | 


! 





i routine course of in- | 


| 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| NEPAUL. 





| ODONTOLOGY and OKEN. 





i 


CHEAP SERIES OF STANDARD FICTIONS. 


NEW VOLUME. 


DEERBROOK; 


A TALE OF ENGLI 


Sil 


COUNTRY LIFE, 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


New Edition, 


post octavo, price 


Half-a-Crown, cloth. 


Ne arly ve ady. 


London : SMITH, 


ELDER, : 


and Co, 65, Cornhill, 





MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY OF NEW AND 


CHOICE BOOKS, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE 


HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM of Works 


of acknowledged merit in 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 


RELIGION, 


PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, AND THE 


HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, 
Single Subscription ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First Class Country Subscription TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 


TOWN and VILLAGE 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, 


LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, and BOOK SOCIETIES, supplied. 
PROSPECTUSES may be obtained on Application, 


Manchester. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 
NHOICE NOTES, from NOTES and | 
iJ QUERIES HISTORY. By the Eprror. 

** It is full of curious matter, pleasant to read, and 
well worthy of preservation in a permanent shape,”— 
Leader. 

London: Bent and Darpy, 186, Fleet Street. 
THE REV. JOHN COLE’S SERMONS. 
Shortly will be published, in demy 12mo. cloth, 
SERMONS, by the Rey. Joun Coxe, 
is M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Cu- 

rator of Sourton, Bridestowe, Crediton, Devon. 





Plymouth: Roger L idstone. Exeter: W. Clifford. 
Tavistock : G. Spencer. Callington: E. Philp. Cam- 
bridge: Mac Londox and Oxford: J, 





illan and Co, 
P 


H. and J arker, Aud all Bookse sHers 





Just published, 


price 24s, 





In quarto, cloth, 


/ENCYCLOPASDIA BRITANNICA, 


LIGHTH EDITION, 
Vol. XVI. 
wee D BY NUMEROUS 
NGRAVINGS. 


And ConTAIxiInc, amongst other Lmportant 
Articles, the following— 


NAVIGATION. By the Rev. Josern Wootey, 
LL.D. F.R.A.S. late Principal of the School of Ma- 
thematies and Naval Construction at Portsmouth, 


BAVISATION, Inland. By STEVENSON, 
P.R.S.E, 1.C.E. &e. 

NAVY aaa NORWAY. By Joun Barrow, 
of *‘ Excursions in the North of Europe,” &e. 

Author of ** 


Davip 


By Evwaxp Tnoryron, Ga- 


zetteer of India.” 
NEUTRALITY. by J. Xt. 
NEWSPAPERS. By Evwann Evwaxps, 
the Article ** Libraries.” 
NEWTON, (Sir Isaac), 
Davin Brewster. 
NEW YORK. By Feremay Hen, 
* Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine,” New York, U. 8, 


NEW ZEALAND. By Rev. W. B. Boyce. 


M‘CULLocn, 
Author of 
By Sir 


and OPTICS. 


Author } 


| 


late Editor of | 


NICARAGUA. By E. G. Savrer, Author of the 
Article ** Mosquito Shore,” 

NIEBUHR. Wy Rev. Cnuarters Menivare, B.D. 
Author of a “ History of the Romans under the Em- 
pire,” &e. 

NILE. By Grorcr Metry, (Liverpool). 

NINEVEH. By A. Hl. Layanp. 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA. | 
By E. B. Easrwick, Professor of Hindustani and 

Teluga, East India College, Haileybury. 


NUMISMATICS, By KR. &. Pootr, Author of the 
Articles ** Egypt” and “ Hieroglyphics.” 


By Ricuarv Owen, 
F.R.S. Superintendent of the Departments of Natu- 
ral History, British Museum. 
(2EHLENSCHLAGER. by tur 
ORGAN. By Groner Farqvinan Granam, 
the Article ** Music.” 
ORNITHOLOGY. Py Jan 
Article ** Mammalia.” 
Newcastle. Northampton. 
orfolk. Nottingham. 


Edinburgh : Apa and (¢ 


DORE MARTIN, 
Author of 
s Wrisox, Author of the 


Odessa, 
Orkney, &c. 


MARLES BLACK. 





London: Smupkry, Marsnan., and Co,; and all 


Booksellers. 


land Monthly Review.” 


Immediately, in 8vo. with Maps and other ee 
INHE MUTINIES LN OUDH; an Ac- 
count of the Mutinies in Oudh and of the Siege 
of Lucknow Residency ; with some Observations on 
the Causes of the Mutiny. By Maris Ricnarp Gup- 
Bins, Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





On Tuesday next, in 8vo. 

= ON THE REVOLT IN THE 
st NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA, 
By Cuartes Raikes, Judge of the Sudder Court, and 
late Civil Commissioner with Sir Colin Campbell ; 
Author of * Notes on the North-Western Provinces of 
India.” 

London : 


On Friday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
I IFE of MARY ANNE SCHIMMEL- 

4 PENNINCK, Author of “Select Memoirs of 
Port Royal,” and other works: comprising an Auto- 
biography and Letters, with Fragments of her 
Thoughts and Conversation, Edited by her relation, 
Curnistiana C, HANKry. 

London: Loyomay, Brown, and Co, 


Loxomay, Brown, and Co. 








Ww ready, in 8vo. price 67, stitched, 
Workiiov SES AND WOMEN’S 
WORK : reprinted from the “‘ Church of Eng- 
Together with a Paper on 
the Condition of Workhouses, read in the Social 
Economy Department of the National Assoc iation for 
the Promotion of Social Science, at Birmingham, 
October 1857. 
London: Lonom AN, Brows, and Co. 





New and C heape r Edition, in post 8vo. price 8s, 6d, 


HAPTERS on MENTAL PHYSIO- 
) LOGY. By Sir Henny Hortann, Bart. M.D, 
F.R.S. &e. Physician in Ordinary to the Queen and 
Prince Consort. Founded chiefly on Chapters con- 
tained in ‘* Medical Notes and Reflections ” (8vo. 18s.) 
by the same Author. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged, 
London : Loxem AN, Brows, and Co. 
COLNS, cu RREN( :« BANKING, BANK 
CTS, &e. 
Just published. in 8vo, price 12s, cloth 
A TREATISE on COLNS, C URRENCY, 
and BANKING: with Observations on the 
Bank Act of 1844, and on the Reports of the Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords and of the House of 
Commons on the Bank Acts. By Henry Nicnoias 
Seay, Esq. 

London : Loxe MANX, Brows, and ¢ Co. 
“ARNOL D's “INTRODI CTION TO THE § STUDY 
OF HEBREW, 

In the Second Edition of 
7 ePIRST HEBREW BOOK; ar- 

ranged on Ollendorff’s Plan, for self-tuition ; 
containing an Accidence, with Voe abularies and Ex- 
ercises ; the latter printed for the most part both in 
Hebrew and English characters. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Kercurvek ArNnoup, M.A. late Rector of Lyndon, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivinerors, Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, 
1. A KEY to the EXERCISES. 3s. 6d. 
2. THE SECOND HEBREW BOOK; containing 
the BOOK of GENESIS in Hebrew, with Syntax, 
Vocabulary, and Grammatical Commentary. 9s. 


post free for 13 stamps, 


o. price 7s. 6d. 


Just published, price 1s. ; 
\HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Secure Moral and Physical Happiness. With 
Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation. 
By a Physician, 
London: Suerwoop and Co. 
Manx, 39, Cornhill; Hannay and Co, 
Street ; and all Booksellers, 


Paternoster Row 
63, Oxford 
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Now ready, at every Library, in 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
HILIP PATERNOSTER. 
A Tractarian Love Story. 
Ricuarpv Bexriey, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
x Al \g * 
FRIEN N N 


E D. 
By Maria Freeman. 
Ricmaap BENTLEY wow Burlington Street. 





vols. feap. Svo. price 12 


“This ¢ day is | publishe od, 2 
HE BALLA DS" ‘OF SCOTLAND. 
Edited by Professor Aytoun. 
Wm. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in feap. 8vo. pric ice 3s. 6d. cloht, 
vr 
X ORIENTE: Sonnets on the Indian 
Rebellion. 
London: Joun Cuarmay, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


HURCH LEASEHOLDS. Price 1s. 
A Letter to the Earl of Derby, on the subject of 
a Bill now before Parliament. By H. W. FReenanp, 
of Ch. Ch. Oxford, M.A., and Lincoln’s Inn. 
James Rivaway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 








This day, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONG VACATION IN CONTINEN- | 


TAL PICTURE GALLERIES. By T. Jux 
Buake, M.A. one of the Masters of Rugby Se 





London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
2 vols. crown Qve. lis, 
SSAYS AND REMAINS OF THE 


REV. ROBERT ALFRED VAUGHAN, Edited, 
with Memoir, by Roperr Vaven ay, D.D. 
London : Jonx W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, the Second Edition, with Analytical Table 
of Contents, 21 
Hosein Or CIVILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. By Hexry Tuomas Buckie. Vo- 
lume I 


London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





The Thirteenth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
gy soapy IN POETRY ; a Selection 
from the Best English Poets from Spenser to the 
Present Time, and Specimens of several American 
Poets ; to which is prefixed a Brief Survey of the His- 
tory of English Poetry. 
London : Joun Ww. Pans R and Sox, West Strand, 


ay, Svo. ds, 
( N THE AUTHORIZE D) VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, IN CONNEXION 
WITH SOME RECENT PROPOSALS FOR 
REVISION. By Ricuary Curxevix Treen, 
Dean of Westminster. 
London: Joun W. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. MONSE LL 8S POE Ms. 
Now ready, in ISmo. price 2s. the Fourth Edition of 
7a MUSINGS; or Devotional 
Poems. By Joun 8. B. Monseuy, Vicar of Eg- 
ham, Surrey, and Rural Dean, 
Rivixerons, Waterloo Place. 


ITs 
D.D. 


Park n and Sox, Ww fi st Strand. 





= post 8vo. price 7s. 6d 
HE OU CAST and the POOR of LON- 
DON; or our Present Duties towards the Poor. 
By the Rev. Frepertck Meyrick, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 
Rivinerons, Wate ‘rloo Place. 
Now ready, price ls. 6d.; or post free, 1s. Sd. 
IRECT COMMISSIONS and’ ROYAL 
MILITARY COLLEGE EXAMINATION 
PAPERS for JUNE 1858. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 
59, Pall Mall. 


URKE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1858, corrected up to the present time, 
og all the New Creations, &c. is now ready. Price 


* London : 





Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 
59, Pall Mall. 





This day is 4ONS a, 8vo. price 2s. 
ONSIDERAT ONS on the MILITARY 
ORGANIZATION of the BRITISH ARMY. 
‘naga Sir Ronerr Garpiner, K.C.B. Royal Ar- 
ery. 
_Byrtetp, H AWKSWORTH, and Co, 21, Charing Cross. 





This day, in feap. cloth, price 6s. 


A® ENGLISH GIRL’S ACCOUNT OF 
A MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT IN THE 
BLACK FOREST. Edited by the Author of * Mary 
Powell.” 
London: Artuvre Hau., Virrve, and Co, 25, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. price l4s. cloth, 
NTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS, with a Commentary on the Opening 
Portion. From the German of Dr. Perer Vox Bou- 
LEN, late Professor of Oriental Languages and Litera- 
ture in the University of Kinigsberg, Edited by 
James Heywoop, F.R.S. 
Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


** LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.” 
OTES AND QUERIES of Jcty 3. 
(The First Number of a New Volume.) 
Conrents—The Amber Trade of Antiquity, by Sir 
G. C. Lewis; Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of Essex, by 
J.P. Collier ; Erasmus the Ciceromanus, by Professor 
De Morgan; Martin Marprelate ; Rhymes, by Dr. 
Rimbault; Gwillim’s Heraldry, by Sir F. Madden ; 
Arthur Moore and the Moores; ; Anglo-Saxon Poems, 
by Hollingsworth ; The Candor Pamphlets ; Tobacco 
Smoking, by A. ‘Steinmetz ; Booksellers’ Signs, by 
Offer; and many other Interesting and 
Amusing Articles. Price 4d. ; ; a Copy sent for five 
stamps. 
Bext and Davpy, 186, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers 
Newsmen, 








M. CONTANSEAU’S NEW FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 


in 1 thick volume, post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Just published, 
price 


ANEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 


or THE 


FRENCIL AND ENGLISII 
LANGUAGES : 
COMPILED FROM THE MOST RECENT 
AUTITORITIES, ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH. 

Containing, ainongst other Improve wcuts,— 


1. New Words in general use case they govern 
in each Language not to, 4. Acceptations of the Words 














be found in other Diction ated by 
aries ‘ tions as ve ee 
2. Compound Words not to be made of the prope r 
translated literally. Word. 
3 vepositions annexed to! 5. Ervamples of the most 
the French Verbs and Ad-{ familiar Idions and 
jectives, showir what Vhrases, &e 


FOLLOWED BY ABRIDGED VOCABULARIES 
OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND MYTHOLOGICAL 
NAMES. 


By LEON CONTANSEAU, 


Professor of the French Language at the Ilon, East 
India Company's Military College, Addiscombe ; 
Examiner for Direct mts of Cadets, Xe. 





Appointia 





Select Opinions of the Press. 


* Very portable as to its form, 


It includes fully the 


and very complete 


to its matter. French and Eng- 
lish of the 


as photograph, 


present day, by inserting such new words 


revolver, stereoscope, and many more ; 


it includes familiar English compounds representing 


simple words in French: it gives French for every 


there 
all of course to 


sense in which an English word is taken—thus, 
are twelve senses to the 
be translated diiferently. 
the prepositions 


word match, 
It gives with French verbs 
equired after their infinitives or ad- 
it gives the principal 
it is so printed as 


jectives ; it illustrates idioms ; 
tenses of irregular verbs, and 
greatly to assist the eye 
sought.” 


in finding any information 


Examiner, Jan, 10, 1857, 


* The fruit 
ing a disting 
strong claims 


of seven years’ toil, by a teacher occupy- 
this Dictionary has 
It is a 
bridged 


tished position, 
consideration. 
large and 

The plan is ad- 


to favourable 
convenient medium between the 
dictionaries of Spiers and Tarver. 
mirable, and the execution worthy of the plan, The 
prominent features are—the insertion of the newest 
words, the correct translation of compound words— 
which often do not correspond in the two languages, 
and are, therefore, very liable to be mistranslated— 
the annexing of prepositions required after French 
verbs and adjectives, the distinct enumeration of the 
various senses in which a single word is often used, 
with proper renderings of each, and the introduction 
of useful idioms and phrases... . . The typographi- 
cal arrangement is remarkably clear, consistent, and 
convenient for practical purposes. We must mention, 
as another excellence, the insertion of the principal 
tenses of irregular verbs, both French and English.” 

ArnenzcM, March 21, 1857. 


“This appears upon the first glance to be a model 
for a portable dictionary. It is in small Svo. contains 
rather more than 500 pages [470 more=970), on good 
paper, but not too thick; so that the volume is com- 
pact in every sense, Although the words are very 
closely packed—for there is an immense number in a 
small space—the choice of type is excellently adapted 
to setting forth the original word, its several relations 
and explanations, with perfect distinctness: the refer- 
ence is peculiarly easy—the eye glances over the page 
without hindrance, and fastens upon the word at 
The volume, however, contains improvements. 
all the new words introduced into both 
languages, * photograph,’ ‘ stereoscope,’ 
*potichomanie.” A part of the packing is effected 
by an ingenious use of figures and other signs to in- 
dicate the peculiar acceptation of words. Specimens 
of the most prominent idioms and familiar phrases 
are thrown in; and irregular verbs are worked out, so 
as to save troubleand mistake. We have gleaned over 
the dictionary to test some of the more ordinary de- 
fects, especially erroneous spelling; and we find that 
it stands this test well. The old-fashioned spelling 
seems to be corrected: we do not, for example, find 
*bonhommie,’ but ‘ bonhomie,’ in the modern 
fashion.” Spectator, Jan, 3, 1857. 


once, 
It comprises 





such as 








London: Loyemay, Brows, and Co. 








JARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVII, 
‘ will be published NEXT WEEK. 
CoNnTENTS : 
1, Admiral Blake. 
2. Buckle’s History of Civilization. 
3. Iron Bridges. 
4. Life of Wycliffe. 
5. Professor Blunt and his Works. 
6. Shipwrecks. 
7. British Museum. 
8. The Condition and Future of India. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


— (BURGH REVIE W, No. CCXIX, 


Will be published on Fr way NEXT. 
CONTENTS 





1. Hugh Miller. 

2. Thiers’s History of the Consulate and the Em. 
pire. 

3. The Progress and Spirit of Physical Science, 

4. Canning’s Literary Remains, 

5. The Health of the Army. 

6. The Celts and the Germans. 

7. Posthumous Memoirs and Songs of Béranger, 

8. Chronicles of the Teutonic Knights, 

%. Froude’s King Henry VIII. 

10. The Hindoo Drar 

ll. Earl Grey on Par 











umentary Government. 





London: Longman and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C, 
Buack. 
Wes TMINSTER REVIEW. . NEW 
SERIES. No. XXVIII, Juniy 1858. Price 6 s. 
CONTENTS 
1. Calvin at Geneva. 


f Church-Rates. 
of S otland. 
**Recollections.” 


The Last Days o 
Domestic A 
Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Medical Education, 
. Women Artists. 
7. Recent Astronomy 
CoxTemMpPoraky Lrreratrerer: } 1 





and the Nebular Hypothesis, 
Theology and Phi- 





los ophy - 2. Politics, Socivlogy, and Education— 
3. Science—} 4. History aud Biography—} 5. Belles 
Lettres and Art. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 


Strand. . 


— inl vel. post @ve. price 72. 7s. 6d. 
: om CONFESSIONS of a CATHOLIC 
PRIEST. 


CONTENTS : 


1. My Youth. | 7. Mathilde. 

2. The Priesthood, | &. The Struggle. 

3. The Diet. | 9% The Voyage. 

1. The War. | 10. My Return. 

5. The Flight } 11. Illness. 

6. Paris. | 12. The Great Question. 





Concluding 
ondon : 


Chapter. By the Editor. 
vPMAN, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


Joun ¢ 
DR. WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
This day, 2 vols, small Svo, Ms. 
I ISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC 
being the I irst Part of the *‘ 
Inductive Science Vhird 


IDEAS: 
* Philosophy of the 
Edition. By Wr11am 


WHewer.Lt, D.D. Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
By the same Author, 
HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. 


small 8vo. 21s. 
London: Jon~n W. Parker 


TMPORT: ANT TO SHIP-OWNERS AND 
CAPTAINS.—A_ Second Edition of the Cele- 
brated CODE of SIGNALS for ALL NATIONS and 
LANGUAGES, by Capt. Reynoup, is now ready, and 
ean be obtained of the Publishers, L. Hacnerre and 
Co. 47, Ludgate Hill; and of all Nautical Booksellers. 
It has already been officially aceepted by the Navies 
of 17 different countries, and with it, communications 
can be made with every vessel, whatever its nation- 
ality or language. No ship should leave port without 
this valuable Work on board. Published in2 strongly. 
bound volumes, 8vo. price 25s. 


HE STATE OF THE THAMES.— 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS for diverting the 
SEWAGE from the THAMES, and appropriating it 
to Agricultural Use; relieving the over-crowded 
thoroughfares of London, and securing improved 
means of Locomotion. With Estimate of Cost and 
Probable Revenue; also, Map, Plans, and Views, in 
a Letter addressed to Sir Benjamin Nall, = By 
Joseru Mrrenent, C.E. F.R.S.E. M.1.¢ &e. &e. 
Price 2s. 6¢. ; per post, 2s. 10d. 
London: Epwarp Sraxvorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


“NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


and Sox, West Strand. 














Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By 


Lady Cuarrenrron. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


By Joun Epucnp Reape. 3 vols. 
“A novel totally out of the common, admirably 
written, and full of character.”"-—Leader. 


THE POOR RELATION. By Miss 


Panrpor. 3 vols. 
“The very best novel Miss Pardoe has ever writ- 
ten,” — Messenger. 


RUMOUR. By the Author of 


“ Charles Auchester,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
Hur RST and Brac KETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





London: Printed by Jostrn Cravron, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middicsex, Printer, at the office of Joseru Cray 
ron, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London ; and Published by the aforesaid 
Joszern Ciavron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. - 

Sarvurpar, loth Jvry 1858. 
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